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AN ODE. 


[Read at Tremont Temple, Decoration Day, May 30, 1881.) 


BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


Joy to the three-hilled city. Each new year 
Heals ee of the grief this day records; 
Each year the plaintive lay 
Sounds yet more far away, 
And strains of triumph suit memorial words. 
The old-time pang becomes a thrill of joy, 
Again we turn the page 
of our heroic age 
And read anew the tale of every patriot boy, 
A modest courage was their simple wont, 
The dauntless youths who grew to manhood here: 
Putnam and Savage, Perkins and Revere, 
It needs no helmet’s gleam, 
No armor’s glittering beam, 
No feudal imagery of shield or spear 
To gild the gallant deeds that roused us then, 
Where Cass fell dying in the battle’s front 
And Shaw’s fair head lay mid his dusky men. 


All o’er the tranquil land, 
On this Memorial Day, 
Coming from near and far. 
Men gather in the mimic guise of war 
They bear no polished steel, 
Yet by the elbow’s touch they march, they wheel, 
Or side by side they stand. 
They now are peaceful men, fair Order’s sons; 
But as they halt in motionless array, 
Or bow their heads to pray, 
Into their dream intrudes 
The swift sharp crack of rifle-shots in woods; 
Into their memory swells 
The trumpet’s call, the screaming of the shells; 
And ever and anon 5 rma to hear 
The far-off thunder of besieging guns, 
All sounds of bygone war, all memories of the ear. 


A little while it seems 


Since those were daily thoughts which now are dreams. 


A little while is gone 
Since, the last battle fought, the victory won, 
We saw sweet Peace come back with all her charms, 
And watched a million men lay down their arms. 
But at this morning’s call 
We bridge the interval, 
And yet once more, with no regretful tears, 
Live back again, though now men’s blood be cooled, 
Through the long vista of the fading years 
To days when Sumner spoke, and Andrew ruled. 


Courage is first and last of what we need 
To mould a nation for triumphal sway ; 
Allelse is empty air, 
A promise vainly fair 
Like the bright beauty of the ocean spray 
Tossed up toward heaven, but never reaching there. 
Not in the past, but in the future, we 
Must seek the mastery 
Of fate and fortune, thought and word and deed. 
The past is on its starry track, — 
We would not win it back. 
Gone, gone for aye, the little Puritan homes; 
Gone the beleagured town, from out whose spires 
forth the warning fires 
Baling the Cambridge rustics, ‘‘ Percy comes!’’ 
And gone those later days of grief and shame 
When slavery changed our court-house to a jail 
And blood-drops stained its threshold. Now we hail, 
After the long affray, ~ 
A time of calmer order, wider aim, 
More mingled races, manhood’s larger frame, 
A city’s broader sweep, the Boston of to-day. 


They say our Boston’s star begins to wane, 
Our heroes pass away, our poets die, 
Our passionate ardors mount no more so high, 


t an old alarm, the affright of wealth, 
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| aect, equally,—still those moral principles which under- 


pears from the tables that the average of perfect work 
done in all the exercises given to be performed, is fifty- 
seven per cent; an amount of perfection seven per cent. 
higher than is required for a diploma from some of our 
best colleges. The examination exhibits many and 
great defects in the system of instruction practised in 
some of the schools of the county; but it shows an 
average of excellence, that, if carefully analyzed, ought 
to encourage the most zealous and nervous friend of our 
Massachusetts system of public schools. From the 
lithographs we learn that some of the work done by the 
pupils was poor indeed, that some was well done, and 
that some was marked by a high degree of excellence, 
and that the average of all was creditable to the schools. 
If a similar examination of any class of schools or of 
persons, including even those who claim to be compe- 
tent critics, should be made, it is doubtful whether a 
more satisfactory result would be obtained. It is true 
that the examination revealed in many cases a higher 


order of inventive talent than of accurate and compre- 
hensive scholarship, but this may be accounted for 
without supposing the Massachusetts system of public 
schools to be a failure, as some have attempted to prove. 
—Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Mass. Board of Ed. 


Morats AND Manners.—I am pleased to report 
that teachers exert a salutary influence, both in correct- 
ing and improving the manners and the morals of their 
pupils. Teachers are expressly required by State stat- 
ute “to use their best endeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth under their care the prin- 
ciples of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for 
truth; love of country, humanity, and a universal be- 
nevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality; charity, 
moderation, and temperance; and all other virtues 
which are the ornaments of human society.” While no 
sectarian religious teaching is expected in our schools, 
as they are supported by all, and for the intellectual 
training of children of parents of all sects, and of no 


lie, and by general consent ought to underlie, all relig- 
jous instruction, are not neglected. — Hon. Thomas 
Tash, Supt. of Portland (Me.) Public Schools. 

An Excetuent Movement. — We notice that the 
prominent teachers of New England have organized a 
Mutual Life Insurance Association. T. W. Bicknell 
is president, and among the directors are such well- 
know men as D. B. Hagar, W. E. Sheldon, M. W. Ha- 
zen, Larkin Dunton, and A. P. Marble. Its object is 
to aid, protect, and relieve all members (male and 
female), especially teachers and clergymen, and to pay 
certain stipulated sums of money to the widows, or- 
phans, heirs, or assigns of deceased members of the 
association. Considering that teachers and clergymen 
are the longest lived, they throw away a very consider- 


care what or whether any religious instruction is given 
to their children. If they did, the matter certainly 
would not be so free from difficulty as it now is. For 
the same purpose, the fact is often appealed to that the 
parents of so few children attending elementary schools 
take advantage of the Conscience Clause, and withhold 
them from the religious instruction. It would be a 
more powerful sign of their appreciation of this relig- 
ious instruction if they made some effort to see that 
their children were always at school in time to receive 
it. The fact is indisputable, that the masses of the 
people of this country do not care about religion, at 
least in the sense in which the word is-used by Lord 
Shaftesbury or the lords and others who occupied the 
platform of the British and Foreign School Society. 
It is conceivable that the latter might allege that this 
irreligion is the result of the fact that the religious in- 
struction given in the schools was, until recently, so 
largely of a sectarian or denominational character, while, 
now that so much instruction of the right sort is being 
given in Board Schools, different results may be looked 
for. We are sorry we cannot share in such a hope. 


We are convinced that never was there a more ground- 
less delusion than the expectation that the religious 
instruction which is now given in Board Schools is 
likely to have, as its direct effect, the improvement of 
the religious character of the people. We confess that 
we anticipate the very opposite result. — The Hduca- 
tional Chronicle, England. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D. 


V. — INTERPRETING ENGLISH SENTENCES. 


(This exercise should be instituted with pupils who have acquired some 
roficiency in reading, and should be continued at least during their course 
English grammar.) 


Pupils struggle hopelessly with the pages of their 
text-books, and fail in their lessons because they cannot 
read intelligently ; that is, they do not understand sub- 
ject-matter as it is presented and analyzed, when it ap- 
pears before them in the form of the sentence which 
they read. A pupil obtains a knowledge of an object, 
as an apple, by submitting it to an examination by his 
several senses, and this knowledge exists in the mind 
of the pupil in the form of a unit product, created by 
his intellectual activities. When the pupil describes 
this product which is in his mind, he unconsciously sep- 
arates it into parts, that appear in his language as ele- 
ments of the sentence in which he expresses himself ; 
as, the apple is red, the apple is round, the apple is 
sweet, the apple is fragrant, and it is smooth. Hence, 
in obtaining knowledge of bodies, the pupil busies him- 
self in the first stage with the object itself, in the second 
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stage with the object as it exists by representation and 
imagination in his mind, and in the third stage with 
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the object as it exists in the form of spoken or written 
language. The pupil, therefore, must acquire skill in 
performing these two processes; namely, he must trans- 
mute objects of sense into the forms of intellectual 
products, and these products in turn into the forms of 
language; that is, he must see language under the forms 
of objects, and objects under the forms of language. 
The language which pupils use daily may be compar- 
atively meaningless to them; until they have gained 
this habit of transmuting one form into the other, their 
own sentences are almost a foreign tongue to them. 

An English pupil, ignorant of any language but his 
own, having a French text-book in grammar, would pre- 
sent a sorry figure if the teacher should ask him what 
any particular sentence means; and the English pupil, 
who has only a hazy notion of an English sentence, is 
in the same predicament. Pupils become familiar with 
the meaning of language, and the force and power of 
words, by dealing with them as they are used in the 
sentence in which they appear. Intricate sentences and 
difficult words set before a class by a skillful teacher are 
intellectual stimulants. As boys learn to wade and 
swim in water, not on land, so pupils acquire skill to 
wade into sentences and swim out of them by being 
thrown into them,—not too tenderly, nor yet too far from 
shore. Let pupils, by a sudden question, be thrown 
into the midst of a sentence which they suppose that 
they understand ; let them struggle for a time; then, 
if necessary, let them be assisted. 

Teachers should not expect exhaustive answers, nor 
technical and critical distinctions, from the pupils, but 
they should insist upon answers that shall be reason- 
ably explicit and correct. The pupil is to become the 
man of great learning. The critical and profound 
scholar attains his greatest possibilities only when he 
has become master of his native speech. Spoken or 
written sentences are only those portions of a man’s 
thought which extend from the soul outward to the 
finger or tongue, which fashions his utterances; the 
deeper and weightier portions of thought extend be- 
neath the page, or the sound that reaches the ear. A 
teacher who would guide his students along the printed 
line of an erudite page, showing them the thought ex- 
tending underneath, must be as he who would trace the 
path which the “ Great Eastern” made across the ocean 
when she paid out the transatlantic wire,—he must de- 
scend from the shore down to the valleys and plateaus 
which are at the bottom of the profound deep, and fol- 
low the cable which lies fathoms below the line traced 


by the passage above. 


MODE OF PROCEEDING WITH CLASSES IN INTERPRET- 
ING SENTENCES. 


The pupils have before them the following story: 
“(1) Long ago some mice wished to get rid of their 
enemy, the cat. (2) So they all met one night, to find 
out the best way to doit. (3) They talked from mid- 
night to morning, (4) but could not think of a good 
plan. (5) At last a very young mouse got up to 
speak.” —(Swinton’s Hasy Steps for Little Feet, p. 32.) 

Without ado, the teacher proceeds: What is the 
meaning of the word Jong, as used in the first sentence ? 
Of age? The pupils will give some word or words as 
equivalents ; direct them to substitute the equivalents 
given by them into the sentence, in place of the words 
‘long’ and ‘ago’; this being done, they will read the 
sentence as modified. Ask them if the meaning of the 
‘sentence has undergone any change by their substitu- 
tion; direct them to try again, to find some words which, 
being substituted for those two, will more nearly con- 
vey the meaning of the author. 


Proceed in the same way with the following: What 
is the import of the word get, as it is used in the first 
sentence ? of rid? of some? of mice? of the? of cat? 
If the word as were used instead of so, in the second 
sentence, in what manner would the signification of the 
sentence be changed? How would the meaning be 
modified if al/ were dropped from the sentence ? What 
is meant by to find, as used in the sentence? By best? 


By out? By to, in the third sentence? By but, in the 
fourth sentence? By at, in the fifth sentence? By 
very, in this sentence? By gotup? By to speak? 
Substitute arose for got up, and presently for at last, 
and what modifications would result to the meaning of 
the sentence? What is the force of the words of a 
good plan, in the fourth sentence? Of from midnight 
to morning, in the third sentence? Of wished, in the 


first sentence ? 


Directions. — Lessons of this nature may be assigned to 
pupils to learn against the morrow, and may be prepared in 
writing. This mode of treating sentences is trying to stu- 
dents who are not familiar with the English sentence; but pa- 
tience, perseverance, and discretion in the teacher will bring 
about very gratifying and permanent benefits to classes. This 
is a very different intellectual exercise from that which is 
known as a “‘ Lesson in definitions ”’ ; it is an actual interpre- 
tation of the sentence, and itis a test of a knowledge of words, 
synonyms, and of literary composition. The selections should 
be adapted to the advancement of the classes; none are too 
mature to omit the exercise. 


EVA GRAY; 
OR, 
A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THe CLoups BREAK. 


“The are better made by ill 
As crushed are still.” —Rogers. 


“ Any information regarding Jerusha Deane Damon, 
more commonly known as Mother Damon, formerly of 
Rodney, Mass., will be suitably rewarded by the admin- 
istrators of the Wolfe Estate. Address, —_-_ ——.” 

While Rev. Mr. Drew was making the remark to Eva 
with which the last chapter closed, she was entranced 
by the above advertisement in a Boston paper that lay 
upon the table before her. “ Please, sir, may I cut out 
this advertisement ?” asked Mrs. Klipton. “Certainly, 
or, better yet, you may take the paper; perchance there 
is other Massachusetts news that will interest you. If 
your lot does not brighten, call again,” and the busy 
clergyman was alone, and Eva rested not until she had 
seen Mother Damon, and posted a letter as indicated in 
the advertisement. 

Klipton amounted to little, devoting himself largely 
to ward politics in their season, and picking up stray 
jobs at other times; but steady work he would not do, 
and drinking habits fastened themselves more and more 
closely into his life. Realizing that immediate action 
in self-support was essential, Eva took her needle and 
worked with Mother Damon, who was sewing on chil- 
dren’s garments for a small store up town. Although 
her work was so tastefully and thoroughly done as to 
lead to complimentary remarks to Mother Damon when- 
ever she carried in her work, of which she could do 
three times as much as when alone, Eva resolved to do 
something more than serve as a seamstress, and, after 
due consultation and several tours of inspection, the two 
women put their slender capital together, bought small 
quantities of material, and made up some exquisite little 
garments, which the elder lady sold at the store. This 
they continued with increasing success until they had 
a regular market established, not only through the store, 


by a determination to succeed, enabled her to offer many 
original designs, which gave her all the work she could 
get well done, at her own prices, which were sufficiently 
high to satisfy the most fastidious. 

She was equally successful in the division of labor. 
Studying to know what work each could do best, she 
taught them by rigid instruction to perfect themselves 
in the quality and rapidity of their work; and by in- 
sisting upon their placing in the bank, so far as possi- 
ble, their share of the profits, they came to feel a deeper 
interest in life, and she could rely upon the best work 
from each, as their sense of proprietorship was intensi- 
fied. She studied also to discover the branches of their 
work which paid best, and developed those, especially 
the styles that were her own. 

It was not long after she had the business well in 
hand, that she detected on the street, one day, in the 
hand of a lady entering an up-town residence, a hand- 
bag that just met her idea. Reporting all the facts to 
Mother Damon, through whom Eva got a chance to in- 
vestigate the cord-knotted article, which proved to be 
the first in the city, imported as a present from Paris. 
It was Macrama-work, and in attempting to reproduce 
it, she hit upon a happy variation, which she was sure 
could not be duplicated. From her skill in the use of 
tools, learned at Elliot, she made her own frames, and 
manufactured a fine variety, lining them with charming 
taste and richness. With this stock she turned over 
her home superintendence to a lady well-qualified to suc- 
ceed her, and securing a window in the best locality of 
the city, displayed her goods, advertising them in the 
fashion-sought daily, while Mother Damon called upon 
all their patrons, and urged them to call at the store of 
the Macrama Company, as they now styled themselves. 
Their opening was an immense success, and having 
started with high prices, their profits were enormous ; 
and the working-women, finding how profitable the 
new work was, put all their energy into it, and Eva gave 
her mornings to the teaching of new help, until all the 
respectable seamstress of the neighborhood were in the 
“community,” and each called herself a partner in the 
business, though Eva and Mother Damon took counsel 
of no one. At the end of each month they divided an 
estimated profit of which they were sure, and at the 
end of the first year they took account of stock, and 
after the utmost care in securing themselves from pos- 
sible shrinkage in stock, they divided the balance of 
the third among the ladies equitably, and the amount 
was sufficiently large to astonish the poor workwomen, 
all of whom had greatly improved their finances during 
the year. Eva insisted that whoever worked with them 
must lay by in the bank some considerable portion of 
their profits, that they need not be in utter destitution in 
case of sickness. The second year opened grandly. 
The company was a success in the most fashionable 
circles, and the appearance of the beautiful junior part- 
ner drew to her store many of the husbands and sons 
of the wealthy patrons. 

The children of the women who worked for her had 
been a great hindrance, their care in sickness and 


but through several wealthy families to whom Motherfneglect in health being not only unprofitable but a 


Damon had succeeded in introducing herself. As their 
business outgrew the possibilities of meeting the de- 
mand, she profited by her experience in the Goodrich 
School, and taught the seamstresses of the neighbor- 
hood how to do better work, and then took into her em- 
ploy, one by one, a score of neighbors, giving them day 
wages equal to what they averaged earning previously, 
and divided one-third the net profit among the help in 
proportion to the work accomplished, while she and the 
senior partner, after drawing fair wages, put all the 
balance of the profit into.the purchase of material in 
larger quantities; Eva managing the work, while the 
senior conducted the business interests, which, as they 
were doing much custom-work for families, was quite 
an undertaking. 

Eva often studied baby fashions at the leading resorts 


for nursery maids, and her native good taste, inspired 


burden on Eva’s conscience. She had no capital that 
she could spare from her growing business, but was 
sure she could assume the interest on two thousand 
dollars, and desired to try an experiment. She pre- 
sented the case to a half-score of wealthy ladies whom 
Mother Damon gathered, and asked them if it was 
feasible. They were personally delighted with her 
plan, but thought it best to report it to their liege-lords 
before advising. Eva proposed to pay the intergg.on 
the two thousand dollars, if their husbands could raise 
that amount for her. The next day, by appointment, 
she met them again, when the first presented her a 
check for five hundred dollars, and each of the others a 
less amount, until the lady was overwhelmed with the 
gift outright of twenty-five hundred dollars, to be ex- 
pended in the care of the children of working-women 


during work-hours, 
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Hiring a tenement of five rooms, she had them put 
in first-class condition, assigned the most successful 
young mother in her “community” to the general 
management of the “home”; secured the services of 
two thoroughly-educated kindergarten teachers; em- 
ployed, as needed, grandmotherly ladies, who could 
earn nothing in other ways, to care for the little ones 
in sickness, and here all little ones not in school 
spent the day, and here the women spent their noon- 
hour, eating a hearty, warm dinner, and enjoying their 
babes. The improvement in health, disposition, ‘and 
intelligence of the children was so great as to delight 
the parents and attract much general interest. One- 
half the expense was charged to the women, and the 
other half was borne by Mrs. Damon and Eva, the orig- 
inal gift being used, from time to time, in the purchase 
of fittings and accompaniments. 

Eva now aspired to greater things. She wanted the 
school-children to have their dinners with the others, 
and wanted the girls taught sewing for an hour daily. 
She wanted to arrange for the care of small children of 
deserving women who did not work for her, and, above 
all, she wanted the tenements remodeled, for the greater 
comfort and convenience of the families. 

At this juncture Mother Damon heard from Eva’s 
letter East in a most substantial manner, which event- 
uated in a cash instalment of fifty thousand dollars 
from the estate of Mr. Wolfe, a famous bachelor rail- 
road-king, of New Hampshire, who died without a will, 
leaving a mint of money to be divided among relatives 
near and far. 

Mother Damon felt that she owed this to Eva, and 
insisted upon putting it into their business, as joint 
capital. After much conference with their friends, it 
was decided that they could safely buy, with financial 
assistance, some of the property on the street, and have 
it repaired according to their ideas, so that it would 
be neat, healthful, cheery, with abundant accommoda- 
tions for their schools, nurseries, dining-halls, and work- 
rooms, making at once.a first-class financial investment, 
and a benevolent enterprise second to nothing in the 
land. No woman ever enjoyed life more than Eva Gray 
Klipton, as she spent her energies for the betterment of 
her sisters who, like herself, had to carry the weight of 
rum-cursed or poverty-stricken homes, giving the chil- 
dren a better start in life than comes to the average in- 
fant in well-to-do homes. 

[To be concluded.] 


REMINISCENCES OF VASSAR. 


BY MRS, SARAH M. WYMAN, 


(II.) --- 1880. 


The same massive walls, the same turreted roof, — 
everything else changed. Fifteen years, and the grounds 
around the college are no longer a desolate landscape. 
The walks are lined with tall evergreens; trees and 
shrubbery are springing up on every side; the “ Floral 
Society’s” garden-plot is balmy with fragrance and 
beauty ; not far distant, the lake, sparkling in sunbeams, 
is covered with gaily-ornamented boats and gaily-at- 
tired bands of rowers, who fill the air with shouts and 
merry peals of laughter: Pudlsati colles clamore resultant. 
The observatory is enlarged and improved ; gymnasium, 
laboratories, and other buildings, add symmetry to the 
grounds, and the entire two hundred acres are fast be- 
— symbolized with college decorations and appur- 

nan 
Strftbcars run regularly to and from the city, and 
to-day, June 22, 1880, they are apparently filled to their 
utmost capacity, and yet one after another is crowding 
2, complacently assuring himself that “there is always 
‘oom for one more.” Slowly they drag along their 
heavy weight, for the streets are barricaded with dust 
which, like @ cloud, envelops costly dresses of silk, and 
Velvet, and lace, and settles in thick layers on shawls 


and bonnets, and men’s coats and hats, until the con- 
stant stream of visitors emerge from the cars to face the 
grand reception scenes, where the bright costumes of 
handsome ushers contrast strangely with the dress of 
the dirt-begrimmed travelers. 

This is class-day, and it is conceded, signed, sealed, 
and settled that the class of ’80 is the most superbly 
educated of any that has ever left the walls of Vassar. 
As in other institutions, so in this, each successive senior 
class never did have, and never will have, its equal. 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the com- 
mencement exercises of 1880 are dazzlingly brilliant 
and beautiful. 

The main reception-rooms, at an early hour, are 
crowded with guests; here and there appear the “ offi- 
cers of the day,” sweet and graceful in their rainbow 
hues, and bewitchingly ready to impart information or 
to grant little favors to any requiring them; attentive 
to all, and so disposing of new arrivals as to place each 
in a condition of comparative ease and luxury. At two 
o’clock the chapel doors are thrown open. On the plat- 
form, rare plants, raised high in the rear, extend al- 
most to the front, in a semi-circle. The view is en- 
chanting, and for the moment all other things are for- 
gotten in the magic of this. Above the stage, and 
extending across it, is the class motto, “ Fortiter, fidel- 
iter, feliciter.” 

The chapel is rapidly filling with a large and fash- 
ionable audience; here and there, in the crowded gal- 
leries, is recognized the face of a professor intently 
looking down upon the dazzling scene. Graduates are 
everywhere ; their elegant costumes of satin, lace, and 
flowers, their sweet composure, as they pass in and out 
along the aisles, their cheeks aglow, and their eyes glis- 
tening with the excitement and pleasure of the day, 
complete the brilliant picture. 

Little cards, ornamented with class symbols, lilies 
and violets, daisies in silver, and butterflies in crimson 
and gold, and fastened with cord and tassel of bright 
cherry, with the grace of a Hebe, are distributed every- 
where among the guests. Upon them are bits of infor- 
mation concerning the exercises of the day. 

The president of the class, arrayed in “old gold” and 
costly lace, takes her seat in fairy land,—alias upon the 
platform. A lively air from Doray’s Orchestra of Troy 
is followed by the class oration, music, and class his- 
tory. On the dainty card is found, with the latter, the 
following inscription: “I shall cheerfully bear the re- 
proach of having descended below the dignity of history.” 

The prophet of the class harmoniously disposes of 
each‘of its members, and her sallies of wit create great 
merriment, not only among the graduates, but in the 
entire audience. More music, and then the vast com- 
pany ebb slowly back to the reception-rooms to await 
the later exercises of the day. 

At five o’clock a procession is formed by the presi- 
dent, faculty, alumnw, and students, and all march to 
the class tree. Hundreds of brilliantly attired ladies 
are in the procession, and the spectacle is most unique 
and magnificent. The senior oration, full of pleasant 
sarcasm and unsparing wit, is delivered in a voice clear 
and musical, and indorsed with significant looks and 
approving smiles. Says the fair speaker, “ The class is 
like a rubber ball: the more it has been knocked around 
and down, the higher it has risen with its battle-cry, 
‘ Vassar and ’80.’” Finally, at the close of her address, 
she takes the spade, twined with daisies, and bestows it 
upon ’81 as a badge of seniorhood, and bids the class 
farewell.* After tender, parting words from the junior 
orator, the records of ’80 are placed in a tin box, depos- 
ited in a block of granite, and buried at the foot of the 
tree. The class ode is sung, and the brilliant throng 
disperse. 

A grand lawn-party follows in the evening, present- 
ing such a scene as has never been witnessed on the 
grounds before. The vast space is illuminated with 
calcium-lights, stationed at the lodge, and upon the col- 
lege towers. Nearly one thousand guests promenade 


the walks, or loiter in the moonlight. The band play 
marches, polkas, and waltzes, until half-past ten, when 
the adieus are made, and Vassar is left to the silence of 
night. Whether the acute seniors, whose erudition is 
to be put to a more critical test on the morrow, are vis- 
ited by “Nature’s sweet restorer,” the chronicles for- 
bear to state. 

June 23, 1880, is Commencement Day. Doubtless 
the august fathers of Harvard and Yale would have 
looked with bewildered surprise upon the faculty that 
marched slowly into the chapel, consisting, not of men 
alone, but of women, also, — gentle and serene, yet 
strong in mental activity and intellectual power; upon 
the forty-six graduates, — not young men, ambitious of 
pulpit and rostrum,— but women, beautiful as the 
morning, and resplendent in richness of attire, their 
faces radiant with the enthusiasm of the hour; firm in 
outline, and with that unmistakable fixedness of pur- 
pose that insures success. Such was the general bear- 
ing of the talent and grace that took their seats in front 
of the platform heavy with college dignitaries, prepared 
for commencement work, and ready to receive their 
final award. 

After the organ voluntary, and prayer by Presi- 
dent Caldwell, followed the Oratio Salutatoria, and 
other orations, upon such subjects as “ The Relations 
of Facts to Laws in Physical Science”; “The Effect 
of Astronomical Discovery upon the Imagination ” ; 
“The Place of the Individual in History,” and other 
themes requiring thought and research, all delivered 
with ease and vigor, in clear, distinct tones, and elicit- 
ing frequent applause. Preceding the valedictory 
was sung, “ Holy, O Holy Saviour ””’ (Mercadante). 
Like the dream of some “sweet long ago” were the 
dying echoes that floated through the chapel: “Be 
thou our faith and hope and guide, when Death is near.” 
The valedictory address, which immediately followed, 
reminded me of an amethyst eet in dewdrops, so rich 
in pathos, so full of tender feeling, were both the man 
ner and the words. 

“The class of ’80,” she said, “leave Vassar, happy in 
the belief that the college will steadily hold her place, 
and never fall from her high estate.” After expres- 
sions of gratitude to the trustees, and farewell words to 
the lady-principal and faculty, she touchingly addressed 
her classmates, and closed with the following: “ Our 
college has been but a means to an end. She has done 
our work for us, and we are ready to go.. Wherever 
we go, to prosperous liveg or not, we must carry the in- 
fluence of this work with us. May we be always known 
as warm-hearted, clear-headed advocates of the good, 
the beautiful, the true. Farewell!” 

The diplomas were awarded by Dr. Caldwell, each 
senior advancing to receive her parchment. Prayer and 
doxology closed the exercises, and three hundred young 
ladies were left to wander at their own sweet will. 


Prominent among the students who promenaded 
along the main corridor were two Japanese ladies, in 
attire most costly and fashionable. They came to 
Poughkeepsie two years ago, from the élite of Japanese 
society, and have made themselves very popular at the 
college, and are evidently becoming thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. There were also students from Canada, Utah, 
and Brazil; over a hundred from the State of New 
York, and a large number from the West. 

Changes have been constantly going on in the col- 
lege building, as the necessities of the students required. 
Among these is the passenger-elevator, to avoid the use 
of the long stairs. At the end of the second-floor cor- 
ridor, in the south wing, is the senior’s parlor, like the 
home of a Peri in its elegant repose. The air is redo- 
lent of heliotrope and rose-bvds. The richly-curtained 
window admits stray sunbeams, and blue hills appear 
far in the distance. Chairs and lounges, fancifully tap- 
estried and invitingly luxurious; artistic tables, with 
embroideries ; screens, brilliant in birds and blossoms; 
choice engravings; panels, covered with apple-bloom ; 


oil paintings, evidently just from the brush of the 
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artist, were a few of the adornments of this beautiful 
apartment. 

What Vassar is accomplishing for any class, or any 
number of students, is small in comparison with her 
general influence. Patronized by fashion, wealth, and 
culture, she has given a tone to the education of women 
which, seemingly, it would have been difficult otherwise 
to have attained. The fashionable boarding-school 
must now educate for Vassar. A little music, a few un- 
couth pictures, French verbs, and German mutterings 
can no longer pass for education. Vassar insists upon 
a thorough basis. If private schools will not insure this, 
public ones will. This society, this the world is de- 
manding for woman ; this she will have. Nor is wealth 
alone to share in these advantages. Vassar is stretch- 
ing out her arms to the lowly, and providing for those 
destitute of means, yet hungering for its bread. Three 
scholarships were founded on the morning of Class 
Day, — one by the alumnz of the college, to be called 
the Hannah Willard Lyman scholarship, in memory of 
Miss Lyman, the first principal of the college ; another, 
by the students, in memory of the late President Ray- 
mond; a third, by Dr. Magoun, of Philadelphia. Aid 
is also furnished by the college aid fund, and Mr. Vas- 
sar’s will provides an annual sum for those unable to 
meet college expenses. 

Similar institutions, some less expensive, are spring- 
ing up all over the land, whose object is (in the words 
of Mr. Vassar himself) “to accomplish for young 
women what our colleges are accomplishing for young 
men”; and henceforth, if in research and culture, in 
mental force and discipline, woman is not man’s peer, 
the fault will be her own. 


VARIETIES. 


— St. Vincent de Paul, almoner of Marguerite de Valois, 
liked to converse with the peasants, who looked upon him as 
a saint. One day, mounted upon an ass, as was his custom, 


he was joined by a peasant, who was going, like himself, 
to the next village. ‘‘Good day, Mr. Vincent; you 
have there a very fine ass, which must have cost you 
dear, for he has solid legs and a lively eye.”’ ‘It is really 
a beast,’’ he replied; “‘ he is docile, strong, and even 

teful.” ‘‘I believe you, and would not be so to 

his owner, for we work hard among us; one must labor 
much to earn buta little, whilst the rich.——-”’_ “‘ My friend, 
stop; you mistake as to the rich. In spite of the luxury that 
surrounds them, they are not happier than you.” ‘Oh, 
Mr. Vincent, what are you saying ?’’ ‘‘ The truth, my friend; 
in your condition, with order, application, and prayer, one is 
sure to succeed. Apropos, my friend, do you say your prayers 
morning and evening?’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, Mr. Vincent.” ‘* Atten- 
tively ?”’ ‘Of course.”’ ‘“‘ Well, if you will say the Lord’s 
Prayer properly, I will make you-a present of my ass.” ‘If 
that is all,’’ says the peasant, the beast ismine.’”’ And so he 
places himself near the ass, joins his hands, and commences: 
** Our Father who art in Heaven, thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done,” etc. All at once he stops, and turning to his com- 
panion, says: “‘ Shall I have the bridle ?”’ 
nor the other,”’ replied M. Vincent. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
Though through thought ought we to rise, 
And in our hopes to reach the skies, 
’Tis spelling that binds us here below 
Who otherwise would faster go; 
An evil worse than whooping-cough, 
We must proceed to shake it off. 
Then let’s away with this abuse, 
And get phonetics into use. 


A letter to each sound assigned 
Will benefit the human mind, 
By saving time for thought and truth, 
Now sadly wasted in our youth, 
In reading and in spelling stuff 
Which, by Reform,”’ is ‘‘ soft”? enough. 
O ye who would the gospel speed, 
To this reform take heed, take heed! 
— “C. H. B.,” in Yale Record. 


— A minister out in the Far West, who has been troubled a 
good deal over marriage fees, issued the following price list: 
“‘One marriage, plain, $2.00 ; ditto, kissing the bride, $3.00; 


ditto, trimmed with one grooms 
50 cents extra for each additional groomsman or bridesmaid; 
Bachelors past forty will be charged extra. Maids of age, ten 
per centum off. Mileage will be charged in long-distance 
matches. Liberal discount to clubs. Payments in cash; no 


notes or securities accepted. No money refunded, or rebates 
Com ite 


made for poor goods. é early and come often.” 


— What Bible character was a shorter man than “ knee- 
nee (Nehemiah)”’? Ans.—Bildad, the Shuhite (shoe- 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. X. 


Apparatus needed in the following experiments : A thin 
sheet of pasteboard in the form of a square or triangle, a darn- 
ing-needle, a plumb-line; a number of solids, regular or irreg- 
ular in shape; a cone, turned or whittled from wood, or cut 
from an apple or a potato; a brick, a measuring-rule, a num- 
ber of solids of equal height which have bases of equal area 
(they may be cut from soap); a round collar-box, filled with 
clay, wet sand, or dough. 


EXPERIMENT. 


Filla common round 
collar-box with clay, 
wet sand, or dough ; 
replace the cover. 
Stand it edgewise 
upon the table, and 
empt to move it 
from one side to the 
other by rolling it 
like a wheel. 


d the effect of 
rolling in this way 
bane the Center of 

ravity. 


Lay the box fiat on 
the table, and at- 
tempt to move it 
from one end of the 
table to the other by 
rolling it, edge over 
edge. 


the effect of 
rolling it this way 
upon the C. G. 


Note.—Refer to the rollin 


OBSERVATION. 


The box is moved 
very easily. 


The C. G, is not lift- 
ed. 


The box is moved 
with difficulty. 


The C. G. is alter- 
nately lifted and al- 
lowed to fall. 


J 


A body ts easily trans- 
ported from one place 

another, if in so do- 
- the C. G. is not 


A body is transferred 
from one place to an- 
other with difficulty, if 
in so doing the C. G. 
mast be li 


gor a barrel and a store-box over a sidewalk. 
Also to the drawing of freight along a railroad, or along a common street. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 

Cut a thin sheet of Thesheet comesto _—) 
pasteboard into the reat ; é. e., into 
shape of a square or equilibrium. 
at le, and sup- 
by a needle 

hrust through one A thin sheet is in equi- 
corner. librium when 

ed by a point which is 
Observe the position The C, G. is di- | above the C. G. in such 
of the Center of rectly below the a way that it will re- 
Gravity with point of support. turn to the ougael 
to the point of sup- ition ifa +4 
rt. ‘orce pushing one 

” side has been removed. 
With the hand swing. The sheet 
the sheet to one side, back to its o 
and then remove the tion. 
hand. 

ravity, support rest ; 4. 
the thin sheet by equilibriam. 
thrusting a needle 
through the sheet at A thin sheet is in equi- 
that point. librium when suapport- 

ed by a point which is 

Observe the position TheC.G.isatthe | atthe C.G. in sucha 


¢ the of 
ravity with regard 
to the point of sup- 
port. 

8 the sheet to 


one side, and then 
remove the hand. 


point of support. 


The sheet remains 
in the ition to 
which it is swung. 


4 


way that it will remain 
in any position to 

which a force carries 
it after the force is re- 
moved, 


‘Neither the one|' 


man and one bridesmaid, $4.00, | ment 


Support the thin 

sheet at one corner 

on a needle, thrust The sheet is at reat ; 

through the sheet in é. e., isin equi- 

such a way that the librium. 

point of support A thin sheet is in equi- 

shall be below the librium when sup- 

Center of Gravity. pertee by a poiut which 
} below the C. G. in 


such a way that it will 


The C. G. is direct- 
move fart. Jrom its 


Observe the position 


of the Center of ly above the point 


Gravity with regard of support. original position, if a 

to the point of support. iat force pushing it 
The sheet swings to one side is removed. 

Swing the sheet a away from the - 

little to one side, tion in which i 

and remove the hand. was at rest. J 

Combinethe observa- A thin sheet may be The first variety of 

tions and inferences in equilibrium in one equilibrium may be 

in the above experi- of three ways. called Stable Kquilib- 

ments. rium ; the second, Neu- 


tral Equilibrium ; the 
third, Unstable Equi- 
librium. 


Apply the above ex- Any solidmay besup- The stability of any 

periment to a cube, rted in Stable, body supported by a 

or to any lar or- éeutral, or Unstable single point depends 

irregular solid. Equilibrium. upon the 1 sition of the 
Cc. with reference to 
that point. 

Stand a cone u It is in equilibrium. 

cone 

Tip the cone a little The cone falls back f 1 bes in Stable 

to one side, and re- to its original posi- Equ — 

move the hand. tion. 

Lay the cone upon Itisin equilibrium. } 

ta side. 
ite side isin, Neutral 

Roll the cone alittle, Theconeremains f 

and remove the hand. when the hand Equilibrium. 

leaves it. 

Carefally stand the 

‘light x, It is in equilibrium. ‘ 

w 8 y Acone sorting ts 

flattened. is in Uns e 
Equilibrium. 

Tip the cone a little It tips farther from 

to one side. the upright position. | 

Compare the ways of A broad base, a nar- The equilibrium of a 

po: ra | the cone row line,asmall - body resting upon a 

in the above cases. base,—almosta point. base upon the 
size of the base. 


Note. — Refer to broad tables, a pyramid, a brick resting endwise or 
flatwise, a bicycle, a four-wheeled wagon. : 


Stand a brick end- 
wise upon a board 
two feet long, in such 
a way that the nar- 
row side of the brick 
and one side of the 
board shall be even 
with the edge of the 
end on a leve ie 
Suspend a plumb-line ' in a kind of Stable 


The brick is in 
equilibrium. 


so that it shall be di- 
rectly opposite the The line of direc- Equilibrium. 
C. G. of the brick, tion crosses the 
and observe where base at ita middle. 
the line crosses one 
side of the base of 
the brick. 
Attempt to tip the It is done, but with 
brick over. some difficulty. 
Lift one end of the 
board, so as to in- The brick is in equi- 
cline the brick a librium. 
little. 
A brick 
Let fall a plumb- The line of direc- ; on end on a slightly in- 
line opposite the tion crosses the line clined plane is in very 


of the base near its weak ebuilibrium. 


C. G. of the brick. 
end. 


Attempt to push the 


brick over. The brick is tipped 

over. 
Raise the end of the A brick so su 
board higher. by the base that its 


line of direction falls 


The line of direction outside its base is out 


The brick falls over. | 
Hold the brick up- | 


right on the plane dves not cross the of equilibrium, and 
with the hand, and base. will fall. 

then let fall the line 

of direction. 


Notes.—The equilibrium of a body resting upon a base depends upon the 
point through which the line of direction Sails with regard to the base. 


Regard the stability of chimnies, walls, towers, loaded wagons, etc. 


SCIENCE. 


(IV.)}—NOTES ON THE MANIPULATION OF CHEM- 
ICAL APPARATUS. 


Joining Together of Glass Tubes.—In order to fuse together 
two pieces of glass of the same diameter, they must have the 
ends evenly cut off. They are then both held in the flame 
and slowly turned, without touching each other, in order that 
both ends may become uniformly heated. Then they are 
taken out of the flame, and carefully but truly placed together. 
The thickening which is formed at the point of junction is 
removed in the following manner: The end of the tube which 
has been joined is either melted together or closed with a cork; 
then the thickening is heated in the flame, while at the same 
time itis very evenly rotated; after softening, it is slightly 
blown out; then again heated, and so somewhat compressed ; 
then blown out again. This operation is repeated until the 
thickening has completely disappeared. It is particularly 
essential that during this operation of removing and blowing 
out, that the axes of the two tubes form a straight line. This 
requires some skill and dexterity of manipulation. If one 
wants to join a narrow tube to one which is wider, the latter 
is first closed at one end, and this end softened by careful ro- 
tating in the flame; then blowing into the open end, a bulb is 


4 seen at The brick is in equi- formed at the heated end ; this is broken by strong blowing. 
a. Soore ae eae. = By means of a file the ragged edge is removed; often it may 
brick from the table ineb above a ' A bee lying spon its | be cut with a pair of scissors; only a narrow rim then remains, 
4 C yy opposite table. —_ equilibri a, which is rounded as much as possible by turning in the flame. 
In this way the end of the larger tube has been reduced to 

aaa =—l Beeman about the size of the smaller one. Both pieces are now heated 
os % at the same time in the flame, as has been previously de- 

Pt; ’ rs scribed, due precaution being taken that the two ends were of 

f 

a. With the brick Thec.G. is brie! equal diameter before they were heated together. If one 0 
its narrow side. inches p Lay ta- lH. ~ Kh the openings is still too wide, its size is reduced by ita 
rolls —_—-very stable equilibrium. | little stronger than the other, until it contracts sufficiently. 

b. With the brickon The C.Gisfourineh- A brick standing on its | 7 8¢ two ends being then of equal size, and having been unl- 
s above the table. end is in almost Unsta-|formly softened, they are joined, and treated as has already 

over been mentioned. 

Cirigtniingenre  Weehteee.tens ota | When it is desired to join the pieces of tubing at right 
Sens and inferences low, the equilibrium body resting on a base | angles (T-shaped), one of the tubes is closed at one end and 
heated by means of a small, sharp-pointed flame, which is 


Note.—The is the most stable of solids, having the same height 


and bases, because its C, G. is lowest. 


blown tangentially against the tube. In this way a small, 
round piece of the wall of the glass tube becomes very hot, 


2 
INFERENOE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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and precaution is taken that the heated portion is as much 
circular as possible. As soon as the glass appears to be suf- 
ficiently soft, one blows into the open end of the tube, the 
flame, however, being still kept directed at the heated circle; 
this then is blown out with a slight snap. The open end of 
the tube which is to be joined is now placed in the flame, and 
when both tubes have become sufficiently softened, they are 
brought together and joined, as has been described. In the 
same way a tube may be joined to the side of the bulb. 
M. B. 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (XT. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

In our study of wild flowers, if we were to depend on the 
specimens which we collect and carry about several hours in 
our hands, simply, our means would be too limited to make 
much progress. The style of a plant is lost by wilting; the 
charm which it has for us (departs with its vitality; and no 
one can hope to keep his interest warm, in the beginning at 
least, unless he can study fresh specimens and see how they 
behave in blossoming and forming the seed-vessels. For long 
rambles, when the picked plants are to be carried about several 
hours, nothing has been found more serviceable than a tin 
lunch-box, eight inches long, five deep, and five wide, contain- 
ing two tin trays, and covered with leather. It will contain a 
little water to prevent the flowers from wilting, and the trays 
prevent damage from crowding. When roote and long stems 
are desired for pressing, a longer box is necessary if the means 
for pressing are not at hand. It is best, in pressing plants, to 
take a block of blotting-paper of the necessary size into the 
field, so that the specimens can be pressed before any wilting 
oceurs. If blotting paper is used, no changing of the plants is 


c 


Fic. 10. A, Habit of Star-flower (Trientalis Americana); B, habit of 
Common Pimpernel in rainy weather; C, open flower of Common Pim- 
pernel, showing five lobes of corolla and five divisions of calyx alternate 
with lobes of corolla, 


necessary, and they will retain their colors quite well. Paper 
of any required size can be obtained from S. E. Cassino, Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or from most stationers. 

Most plants, when collected and put immediately into the 


box mentioned, do not droop at all, and will blossom freely if| pe 


a small portion of earth in which the plants are growing is cut 
out with them. The Houstonias collected April 30 blossomed 
in the house over three weeks. Hepaticas, Violets, Butter- 
cups, and the Early Saxifrage blossomed for weeks and formed 
seed-vessels in a very interesting manner. 


For short rambles, a wide-mouthed bottle or mustard-jar is 
useful. Some plants need nothing but water, air, and warmth, 
when they are in bud, to make them blossom well. The Balm- 
of-Gilead twigs, which were put into water in a bottle April 3, 
rooted, threw out large leaves, and grew for over seven weeks 
in the bottle, at the end of which time they were put into the 
earth. A shoot of Solomon’s Seal, having one open flower 
and twenty buds when obtained, opened all the buds in reg- 
ular order, from the lowest to the highest, while standing in 
water. Many buds of the Celandine while in water expanded, 
dropped the two sepals, then the four petals, and shot out pods 
an inch long as regularly as a machine. Several plants of the 
Golden Ragwort, having many buds but no blossoms when 
picked (May 21), are now (June 1) in full blossom in a bottle 
of water, A fine bunch of buds of the Azalea Pontica, from 
Gray’s Woods, gave little promise of opening soon last even- 
ing, but, being placed in water and in a warm room, in three 
hours two large, yellow, fragrant flowers, two inches and a 
half in diameter, expanded, and during the last part of the 
time the expansion was visible: and now eight flowers exhale 
their exquisite perfume.’ Whether we desire blossoms or seeds, 
we can get the start of the natural out-of-door growth by keep- 
ing plants in a warm room. Hardly too much stress can be 
put upon the practice of getting plants in bud, and having them 


blossom in the house, because we get results very soon, and 
always have fresh specimens for study. 


June 1. Common plants of the Primrose Family are not 
very abundant in the United States, but a brief notice of two 
members now in blossom will add a little to our knowledge of 
the forms and habits of plants. 

In cold, damp woods we generally find, at this season, the 
Star-flower (Trientalis Americana) (Fig. 10, A), looking very 
much like a small Wood Anemone in the manner of its growth, 
since it has a whor! of leaves at the top of the short and sim- 
ple stem, and from the center of the whor! rises the slender 
peduncle of the flower as in the Wood Anemone; but in the 
shape of the leaves and corolla the Star-flower differs from the 
Anemone. The corolla apparently is composed of seven white, 
sharp-pointed petals; but, if the flower is kept a while, the 
corolla will come off in one piece, and, when this is the case, 
the flower is called monopetalous, On farther examination, 
the calyx will be found divided into seven narrow divisions, or 
seven-parted. The stamens are united with the corolla, and 
equal in number to the divisions of the corolla, and opposite 
them ; the corolla itself is regular ; there is one style and one 
stigma. Such are the general characteristics of the Primrose 
Family. The Star-flower takes its name Trientalis from the 
fact that it grows about one-third of a foot high. The anthers, 
when they have shed their pollen, have a curious habit of roll- 
ing up in a circular form, so that each anther looks like a little 
ring on the end of the slender filament. The plant grows from 
a thick, fleshy root. 

The habit of the other species of Primrose referred to above 
is quite different from that of the Star-flower, and from its 
appearance no one would suppose that it belonged to the same 
family; neither would its place of growth suggest any relation. 
The Common Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis) likes the dry 
roadsides and sandy fields, where it spreads out like a grayish- 
green carpet spotted with pink flowers. The flower (Fig. 
10, C) is small, regular, with five-parted corolla and calyx, 
each in one piece, five stamens inserted on and opposite 


the divisions of the corolla, one style, and one stigma; and { 


now we see that the flowers of the Pimpernel and the 
Star-flower are formed on the same plan, though differ- 
ing in the number of parts in the calyx and corolla. The 
Pimpernel has very narrow, thread-like leaves, and pro- 
duces an immense number of flowers all through the summer. 
The seed-vessel is called a pyzis, because it opens like a box, 
the upper part forming the cover, and separating from the 
lower part when the pod is ripe. Our plant is more frequently 
called the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Weatherglass,’’ because its flowers 
close at the approach of rain (Fig. 10, B), and the complete 
disappearance of the thousands of bright little flowers affects 
us as strangely as a bare floor which was carpeted a few hours 
ago. You may know that the Pimpernel is an agreeable plant 
to meet from the Greek name which is applied to it, Anagallis, 
which means to delight in again. It refuses to blossom in 
water. 

The other members of the Primrose Family, which are quite 
common, are the cultivated Cyclamen and the Loosestrife, the 
latter being very common in low lands in summer, and yet al- 
most unknown by name among those who see it most fre- 
quently. 

Speedwell is abundant in the low land near Gray’s Woods. The Silvery 
Cinque-foil is abundant in fields and by roadsides, and is distinguished by 
white wooly stems and leaves underneath. The Cranesbill, Tall Butter- 
cup, and Bulbous Buttercup are all in their prime. The Lady’s yond 
(Cypripedium acaule) is occasionally found in thick woods. The l’im- 


rnel is abundant on Savin Hill Avenue, and on Millmont street and 
vicinity, in Roxbury. The Hawthorne and Wild Oherry are in bloom. 


June 5, about the woods at the left of the horse railroad, Milton Lower 
Mills, were found the Silver-Weed (Potentilia Anserina), Star-flower, 
Smilacina bifolia, Sea-side Crowfoot (in the marsh), Herb-Robert, Rock- 
rose, Bedstraw, Rattlesnake-weed (in bud); between the Mills and Dor- 
chester, the Blue-eyed Grass, Larger Blue Flag, Golden Ragwort, Star- 
grass (Hypozis erecta), Common Fleabane, Bluets, Wild Sarsaparilla, 
and Cinnamon-Fern (abundant); and during the excursion it rained 
incessantly. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
oferies' in the editorial columns, oF over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


“ HONORS” (?) IN SPELLING. 


In THE JouRNAL of May 12, “ deserved praise is given’’ to 
a girl in Westford, Mass., who, “‘ out of 1,518 words, spelled 
all but four correctly.”’ 

In THE JouRNAL of May 26, the honor (?) is transferred to 
the Nation’s capital. A girl in Washington “says that in a 
spelling-match she went through 1,200 words without mis- 
spelling any.”’ 

“On to Richmond!”’ Ten years ago I visited the schools 
of that city in company with the superintendent, the late 
Major Binford. In the Central Grammar School, kept in the 
“‘ Jeff Davis Mansion,” we found a girl, whose parents could 
neither read nor write, who had spelled 1,320 words without 


an error. J. 8. B. 


Cambridge, May 30, 1881. 


QUERIES. 


No, 155. What is the plural of goose (a tailor’s smooth- 
ing iron); of adz ; of administratriz ? 


No. 156. Please correct the following sentence, if incor- 
rect, and parse the italicised words: ‘‘ The party, of which he 
was one of whom, was royally entertained.”” Discuss this use 
of whom. TEACHER. 


No. 154. I have referred the following question to quite a 
number of learned men (one of them being the professor of 
English literature in a famous college in New England, and 
can get no answer; viz., Who is the author of these lines ? 


** The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea, 

For every wave, with dimpled cheek, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it firmly there.” 


What are the facts in the author’s history? The professor 
referred to said the fragment had an American sound. It is 
found in Haven’s Mental Philosophy, and I believe it is given 
as an illustration of the beauty of ‘‘imagination”’ as an ele- 
ment in writing. The lines are quoted from memory, and may 
not be correct. I have not seen them in print for many years. 


Sus. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 148. For a good German educational paper, or for any 
other German book, address E. Steiger & Co., No. 25 Park 
place, New York. ALFRED BUNKER. 


No. 144. Cattle, 266; hogs, 672; sheep, 1,908. About 
three persons in four will get 270, 675, and 1,920 as answers, 
because they will get area of pens in a lump, and then divide 
by space assigned to one of each sort; but that is not right. 
The first figures above given are correct. 

No. 145. It is clear that the number of lamb-bearing 
sheep is 3 the number of lambs; but the whole number of 
sheep is 4” the number of lambs; therefore, 45 is } the number 
of lambs. Hence, the number of lambs is 20, and of sheap, 60. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications rel thereto 
should be addressed. Bolutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 80 LETTERS. 

My 2, 66, 38, 80, 56, 34, 5, 45, 77, 43, 64, was the math- 
ematical goal of fifty years ago. 

My 75, 49, 29, used to perplex the school-boys. 

My 46, 12, 48, 70, 9, 36, is what they sought. 

My 24, 63, 28, 67, 14, 53, 30, 44, 60 (or 72), 76, is still 
studied almost exclusively in some ** deestrict’’ schools. 

My 20, 71, 2, 25, 41, 7, is the name of a grammarian who 
makes 8, 22, 27, an adjective. 

My 65, 16, 57, 33, 3, 77, is a comparativejfor the above pos- 
itive suggested by one who participated in the 31, 4, 13, 47, 
61, 26, 15, 58, 19, 28, 54, 42, 62, 5, 75, fought through the 
NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION about a year ago. 

My 50, 63, 35, 70, 40, is the name of the author of the 
‘“‘Grammar of Grammars.”’ 

My 1, 36, 59, 73, 79, 37, 63, should find its rules in the 
best usage. 

My 18, 80, 6, 68, 59, 48, is the ancient name of Greece. 

My 21, 45, 11, 69, is the ‘‘ Buckyee State.” 

My 25, 39, 77, 17, 78, 55, 74, 4, is the State whose motto 
was the expression of 50, 15, 69, 5, 14, when he assassinated 
51, 52, 40, 76, 35, 6, 12. 

My 10, 32, 7, 35, 13, is the name of an eminent geographer, 

My whole is a quotation from Lowell. 

D. E. 


CHARADE. 


A soldier lay dreaming in my jirst, 
And heard my second far away, 
And thought of home and the road to church 
On a pleasant Sabbath day; 
And then he spake with all his soul 
This fine quotation from my whole : 
‘*O! lives there, heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolater of chance?” £E. O. P. 
GRAMMATICAL ENIGMAS: 15 LETTERS. 
My 7, 13, 8, is a personal pronoun. 
My 12, 2, 15, isa noun relating to the animal world. 
My 10, 3, is a preposition. 
My 13 isa vowel. . 
My 5, 9, isa pronoun. | 
My 11, 2, 4, is an adverb. 
My 10, 1, 12, is a conjunction. 
My 6, 5, 14, is a noun relating to the mineral world. 
My whole is one word, but contains three parts of speech, 
and four syllables. x, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19. 


En1amMA.—The true order of learning should be, first, what 
is necessary; second, what is useful; and third, what is orna- 


mental.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


CHARADE.—Wellspring. Waterfall. 
DramMonD.— J 
. BOA 
BLUNT 
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| Both Enigmas of May5 are answered by “‘ X.” Cleveland, O, 
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out infringing upon the rights of conscience of the pupil 
and the parent. The Witness says: “It is one of the 


schools, that they cannot consistently, or with justice, 
offend the religious principles of any portion of the 
tax-payers.” Herein the Witness exaggerates the diffi- 
culty, which is more fancied than real. Wise and dis- 
creet teachers have no fault found with them in a fair 
interpretation of sacred and profane history. Sects are 
often bolstered up by the narrow views of zealots and 
bigots, but the broad and broadening discipline of the 
school lifts the pupil out of the narrow ruts of sects, to 
the manlier and nobler views of Christian citizen- 
ship. With the denominational school, the liberal and 
Catholic spirit of our free American life would depart 
forever. 


One of the most hopeful movements toward the 


Zs, & higher education of Southern girls is found in the 


“Central Female Institute,” at Clinton, Miss. This 
little village, thirty miles east of Vicksburg, at an early 
day narrowly escaped becoming the capital of the 


w address, | State. A peculiar elevation and a singular healthful- 


egraphi dispatches, 
Tuomas W. Bicxwaut, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Bagton, M ass. 


All letters relating to subscriptions should be to Orcutt, 
Manager of Subscription Department, 16 Hawley Street, B 

All should be addressed to E. SHELDON, 
Manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Ir is very desirable that all persons who expect to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Atlanta, should at once notify Mr. W. B. Bonnell, 
Atlanta, Ga., of their intentions. Mr. B. is chairman 
of a committee for arranging plans for the accommoda- 
tion of all who may attend this interesting gathering, 
and it is quite important for the comfort and con- 
venience of all concerned that the notices should be 
given early. Send in your postals at once, stating that 
you expect to attend. 


THE annual meeting of the National Council of Edu- 
cation will take place on July 18, in connection with 
the meeting of the National Educational Association. 
Several committees will be ready to report, and it is 
very desirable to have the first meeting of the Council 
well attended. During the past year the Council has 
been engaged in perfecting its organization; the objects 
of the Council have been defined, a constitution has 
been adopted, a plan of work agreed upon, standing 
and special committees have been appointed, subjects 
for discussion selected; some of the committees have 
held meetings, and several committees will have com- 
pleted their work before the Atlanta meeting. The 
chairman of the following committees have promised 
reports: Committee on High Schools, Committee on 
Graded Course of Instruction for County Schools, Com- 
mittee on Normal Schools, Committee on Industrial 
Education, Committee on Education of Girls ; and oth- 
ers, are expected. In view of the fact that the time for 
consultation and deliberation of committees will be 
somewhat limited at Atlanta, it is proposed to hold a 
preliminary meeting, of those who can conveniently at- 
tend, at Lookout Mountain, on Friday, July 15. Hotel 
arrangements will soon be announced. 


A CRUCIAL QUESTION.—Miss Scull, a teacher in a Phila- 
delphia public school, taught her pupils that the Roman Cath- 
olic religion was wrong, and the School Board sustained her. 
Father Barry, tor of the Catholic chureh in the same 
neighborhood, consequently commanded his people to 
take their children out of the public schools, “‘ under fear of 
mortal sin”’ if they disobey. 

Although the above statement, as quoted by the New 
York Witness, is false, as proved by the exoneration of 
Miss Scull from the fault charged against her, it is nev- 
ertheless made the text for a short editorial, advocating 
denominational schools. This is done on the ground 


that the great principles of Christianity and the facts 


ness of climate afterward made it a center for schools, 
and to-day the student population of a Baptist college 
and the girls’ institute perhaps out-number“the native 
residents of the entire locality. Twenty-seven years 
ago a young graduate of Brown University took to 
himself a wife from the illustrious company of down- 
east schoolmarms, and established at Clinton a school 
for girls. The superiority of the instruction, added to 
the advantages of a pleasant place, at once attracted 
students. The breaking-out of the war found the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Walter Hillman, with nearly a hundred 
school-girls on his hands. He decided to “keep 
school” at all hazards. A decision so heroic, by a 
northern man, challenged the respect of all parties; 
and school kept at Clinton through the four years of 
civil strife. The little village was swept over in the 
military operations about Vicksburg, and the glare of 
burning homes, the bursting of shells, the whizzing of 
bullets, and the dying groans of boys in blue and gray, 
were familiar sights and sounds, The little group of 
school-buildings were alternately school-rooms, hospital, 
hotel, and barracks; but, somehow, both armies came 
to respect and cherish it, and school kept on till the 
coming of peace. Of course, an institution tried in 
such a fire came out ahead, and, for the last fifteen 
years, its patronage has only been limited by its ability 
to lodge its students. Here is a foundation on which 
could easily be built a genuine college, of the rank of 
Smith, Wellesley, or Vassar, for the South-west. It 
has already a reputation for honest work, is in posses- 
sion of fine grounds for suitable buildings, has an in- 
fluential constituency, including three great States; 
while its principal, Dr. Hillman, is still at an age to 
establish and, probably for years, direct the policy of 
such an institution. The woman north of old Mason 
and Dixon’s line who would place in the doctor’s hands 
a hundred thousand dollars to found a genuine college 
for girls would do more to unite the hearts of North 
and South than a hundred senates filled with quarel- 
some statesmen, posing in partisan attitudes in the face 
and eyes of mankind. 


In this country, teachers’ institutes and meetings of 
teachers, generally for the purpose of mutual edification 
and improvement, have been the rule for so long a time 
that they have not, at least, the charm of novelty. But 
in Europe it has not been so; and on the Continent 
especially such meetings have been, until quite lately, 
entirely unknown. And it is a gratifying evidence of 
the progress in educational matters, to find that teachers 
there, too, are commencing to avail themselves of such 
means of improvement, and that governments are en- 
couraging them. 

Recent numbers of the Manuel Général, of Paris, 


grand difficulties in the way of public or common/a 


“first pedagogical congress of the public-school teachers 
of France,” which commenced on the 19th of April in 
hall of the Sorbonne, under the presidency of M. 
Gréard, vice-rector of the Academy of Paris, assisted 
by M. Buisson, whose visit to this country is favorably 
remembered. ‘There were about two hundred teachers 
present, of whom twenty ladies were delegates from the 
different departments of France. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction was on the platform at the closing ses- 
sion, and pronounced an eloquent and* sympathetic dis- 


course. 
The two questions proposed to the Congress were : 


(1) The means of insuring a regular attendance at 
school; (2) The teaching and education in the lowest 
divisions of elementary classes and in small classes. 
The Congress declared itself strongly in favor of the 
law of compulsory attendance at school, on the grounds 
that ignorance is a public danger, and that at a time 
when the development of commerce and industry are 
the source of the national riches and force, no one has 
the right to deprive his country of his intelligence, the 
most precious, the fundamental element of that riches 
and force. 

With respect to the second question, the Congress 
was of opinion that the instruction of young children 
should be principally confided to female teachers, as 
being better qualified for the task, and more likely to 
win the confidence and affection of their little pupils ; 
and a very able paper upon this subject was presented 
and read by a lady, teacher of a school at Sidi-bel-Abbés 
Oran. The Minister of Instruction, after having warned 
the teachers against any mingling of politics or party 
spirit with their educational labors, thus concluded a 
long and eloquent address : 


**Remain, then, teachers, where our laws and our customs 
have placed you; remain with your little children in the serene 
“| regions of the school. This abstaining on the part of the 
teacher is all the more necessary, as the régime under which 
we are living is more profoundly democratic. Yes, if a demo- 
cratic government is necessarily destined to see frequent 
changes of persons, if this mobility of the governing power is 
the force of the government, if it makes its security against 
revolutions at the same time that it is the pledge of the good 
administration of affairs, by the side of this a adminis- 
tration there must exist a corps of instructors worthy, stable, 
durable, watching with a jealous eye over the greatest and 
most permanent of public interests, the national instruction; 
over the thing the most sacred and ‘respectable in the world, 
the soul of the child.”’ 


“ How many numbers! ’—Shakespeare. 

WueEn Thomas Carlyle pronounced his famous judg- 
ment that “statistic tables are beautifully reticulated, 
but contain no knowledge,” possibly he had just been 
practising himself on a report of the “ Statistical Com- 
mittee of the London School Board,” which employs the 
unmixed digit through all its length and breadth and 
thickness; or upon a half year’s report of the “ School 
Management Committee,” which offers two pages of 
Arabic notation to one of King’s English in a fair 
count of 343 quarto pages; or upon a decennial from 
Paris with the seductive title of L’ Enseignement Pri- 
maire, which, following the numerical plan of nature’s 
topography, gives three-fourths numerals and one-fourth 
Frangais, and all as dry as the dry land. 

Whether one or none of these records prompted 
Carlyle’s aphorism, it affords the anti-statistician the 
formula by which he swears confusion ¢o figures and in 
figures with an apparent conviction that the spirit of 
the Lord is upon him, as of old upon Joab when he re- 
buked David for numbering the people. 

_ Carlyle decried the knowledge that is not derived at 
first-hand by personal observation. It does, however, 
seem questionable whether, if we should all give our- 
selves up to tours of observation without any special 
preparation for seeing “what there is to be seen,” or 
for applying the “scientific method” to our visual per- 
ceptions, the sum-total, or the sum-individual of human 
enlightment, would be as great as in a system which 
allows experts the task of observation and comparison, 
while the rest of us sit in our studies and philosoph- 
ically make up our minds on the records. Certainly it 
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cer that social science is a science of numbers, and it 
must inspire the school-men with new faith in their 
computations to pore over his mathematical equivalents 
for the phenomena of social evolution, among which 
man’s educable possibilities bear no small proportion. 

The concurrent judgment of mankind concerning an 
important factor in human happiness or progress does 
often find an apt and telling expression in figures 
which would be quite dissipated in rhetoric, as a glance 
of the eye sometimes outruns the eloquence of speech. 
We have an illustration in a table now before us “ of 
the comparative statistics of elementary education in 
fifty principal countries, prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Education, from the most recent official re- 
ports and other authentic: sources.” 

At what age ought infancy to be put to school? At 
6 years, answer twenty-six out of thirty-four great 
nations; and when we apply to the remaining eight, 
the hints and explanations supplied in the notes, the 
answer becomes virtually unanimous, and we acknowl- 
edge therein the “Vox Populi” from which there is no 
appeal ; whereupon a query from Mother Goose’s rhymes 
runs through our head with the seriousness of the cat- 
echism,—“ What to do there?” A great question; a 
grave question ; a question for parents, since it involves 
all the potentialities that lie in six-year-olders. 

How long must, can, or shall this child of the nations 
remain in school? Here usages differ, the United 
States leading off with an average of 14} years, and 
Italy closing with 6 years. The United States leads 
also in the number of teachers, but the estimates are 
not at all flattering to our national pride. 

Passing over countries whose estimated pupils exceed 
the estimated school population,—as, Baden, Bavaria, 
Hamburg, New Brunswick, England, and Wales,—we 
find the ratio of pupils to school-population, less for 
the United States than for fourteen other countries. 
It is largest for Denmark, Ontario, Scotland, and 
Switserland; Austria is nearly down to our figure, 
giving 68 per cent. to 63 per cent. for ourselves. 
And are the remaining 37 per cent. of our youths 
destined to swell the ranks of illiterates? There’s a 
consideration that “must give us pause.” 

Unhappy Russia falls far down in the scale, report- 
ing only 1,213,325, or 8 per cent. of her 15,000,000 
youth between the ages of 6 and 14, as pupils in her 
schools. 


THE CLAMOR AGAINST THE CHILDREN. 


Our ex-General McClellan retired from the post 
of Governor of New Jersey, flinging a Parthian arrow, 
é la Governor Robinson, at the free secondary and 
higher education as he departed. With the opinion 
of the Governor we have, just now, nothing todo. A 
great many excellent people honestly question the ex- 
pediency of carrying the free schools beyond the ele- 
mentary grades. But with one of the reasons for this 
opinion of the Governor we have a special concern. In 
common with a good many famous people of his way of 
thinking, he repeats the assertion, that the superior 
grades of our common school are a damage to great 
numbers of children and youth. He tells us, with 
several of our great journals and magazines, that the 
superior side of the free school is turning out shoals of 
boys and girls educated above their sphere,—lazy, shift- 
less, unable to earn their own living ; and so on through 
the whole catalogue of follies and vices that are sup- 
Posed to be the especial prerogative of the American 
high-school graduate. 

2 Now we do not question that these good people be- 
lieve what they say ; that is, believe it in the way peo- 
ple come to rest upon an assertion they have repeated 
80 often, and heard from so many quarters that they 
feel “what everybody is saying must be true.” But, 
Just here, we declare this assertion is not only untrue 
in fact, but a wholesale calumny against the most prom- 


ising class of young people in this republic, the grad- 


uates from the secondary schools, public and private. 
For it should be remembered that nine-tenths of the grad- 
uates from our secondary private schools receive their ed- 
ucation as a free gift from their parents, go through es- 
sentially the same course of study, and come out cer- 
tainly in no way euperior to the graduates of the free 
schools in acquirements, character, or promise for the 
future. So far from being a failure, unable to take care 
of themselves, the reprobate class of the country, these 
young people are everywhere the most hopeful crowd of 
American youth. In every community they become, 
in large proportion to their numbers, the foremost 
young men in every walk of life, the most hopeful 
young women, whatever station they are called to fill. 
There is no comparison between them, as a class, and 
that other crowd which is sometimes held up as the 
hope of the republic,—the mass of sharp, energetic 
young people who enter life poorly taught, ignorant, 
pushing to the front by sheer force of native talent and 
pluck. Where one of the former class fails, a dozen of 
the latter go to wreck, — failures in business and in 
character because their original ability lacks the train- 
ing of a good education, and their morale goes to pieces 
in the terrible conflict to which every ignorant or half- 
taught youth is now doomed in the battle of American 
life. 


Now this is not a matter of theory. It is the result 
of an observation of the whole country for the last 
twenty-five years. Let any man who doubts, take the 
school registers of any American city, village, or rural 
district for the past twenty-five years, and ask a com- 
mittee of leading citizens, who are likely to know the 
facts, what has become of the boys and girls who pushed 
on to the end of the best course of secondary instruc- 
tion in that community and graduated with a fair de- 
gree of honor. Of course, this is the only fair test. 
The higher schools, public or private, are not responsi- 
ble for a large crowd of youth who have only grazed 
their benches, drifted in and drifted out; or for the 
other class who have been always the poor scholars, the 
shirks, the school criminals. Every church, every 
family, every school, however excellent, has its failures, 
for no spiritual discipline can give infallible assurance 
of mastering that final mystery of every child, a human 
will. But tried by every test that is applied to the 
things of the spirit, it will be found that the class we 
speak of, so far excels every other in the average out- 
growth of character, ability, and honorable success in 
life, that the contrary assertion ceases to be a question 
of fact and drops away into the limbo of campaign lies 
and wholesale assertions, repeated by honest men on the 
principle that “whatever everybody is saying must be 
true.” The final pause to this clamor against the chil- 
dren could be easily accomplished by placing in the 
hands of any respectable citizen who makes the asser- 
tion, a list of the graduates of the superior schools of 
his neighborhood for the last twenty years. We have 
seen the thing tried a score of times, and it never failed. 
It never will fail; for although our secondary educa- 
tion, public and private, is faulty in some respects and 
needs to be supplemented in certain ways, still it is the 
best we have, and its faithful graduates succeed in prac- 
tical life in proportion to their fidelity in the improve- 
ment of their school-life. ‘The same qualities of mind 
and heart that carry a hundred boys and girls honor- 
ably through a high school or academical course in 
Massachusetts or Ohio, will keep them at the front in 
their future career. 

No doubt any of these critics could find, next 
autumn, a great multitude of youth, between twelve 
and twenty, graduates from the superior schools of their 
communities, apparently doing nothing; and it would 
be easy to say, Behold this great army of shiftless 
graduates of the schools. But a little further examina- 
tion would show us that these children have all been at 
work from six to ten years in their school-life; that 
they need, and should have, a few months of rest and 
recreation before they buckle on the armor for the 


long battle of mature life; that it is absurd and cruel 
to ask a boy of fourteen to step at once from the school- 
room into self-supporting work, or the girl-graduate of 
eighteen to stand up in the full dignity of trained 
womanhood ; that these young people do right to look 
around and use their best judgment and the advice of 
wise people before they choose their sphere of work ; 
that haste in beginning often makes waste and ruin in 
the ending; and that, given a reasonable time for in- 
telligent young people to adjust themselves to the real 
work of life, these youth will be found doing their duty 
as well as reasonable people can demand. There was 
never an age and land where so much was expected of 
the young as in our land to-day. There was never a 
body of young people in this world who went to work 
with so much intelligence, character, and earnestness 
as the class of youth of which we speak to-day. And 
we submit that it is high time that political, literary, 
ecclesiastic, and journalistic magnates shut up this whole- 
sale slander of American youth. It is well enough for 
the Honorable Buff of Indiana to talk this nonsense 
to the “ great unwashed,” whom he seems to represent ; 
but men like Robinson, McClellan, White, should re- 
member that they are talking to the thinking people of 
this country; disparaging the life-work of the whole 
superior class of teachers, and making assertions about 
the best class of American children that cannot be 
proved. The schoolmen and women are ready to 
take good advice on the improvement of education from 
anybody, especially from people influential and honored 
in all walks of life. But the schoolmen and women, 
the teachers and the parents, do insist that this absurd 
clamor against the young people shall stop. 


DRIFT. 


— The Louisville Courier-Journal, in a characteristic arti- 
cle, sets forth the great need of the South for “ industrial, so- 
cial, and educational regeneration.” But, with a singular 
want of logic, it winds up with the sharp declaration that 
“The South is fully competent for her own reconstruction, 
and needs no missionaries.’’ If this is true, the Southern peo- 
ple are ‘‘ peculiar”’ indeed. History contains no record of a 
people who have made any decisive progress by refusing to 
learn from others. Indeed, the only instance of such folly 
is China, which by shutting out light from the rest of 
the world has reduced itself nearly to the point of social 
and civic stultification. Probably this lofty suggestion of per- 
fect self-sufficiency from Brother Watterson was put in for the 
benefit of the weaker brethren at the “‘cross-roads.”” Cer- 
tainly, the superior schoolmen of Kentucky and the South 


take no stock in such nonsense. We have never met, at home 
or abroad, a body of men and women who more cheerfully 
welcome every honest and intelligent effort from abroad to- 
ward the improvement of education, than the superior teach- 
ers and school authorities of the South. The Southern poli- 
tician may as well make up his mind to wake up and obey 
orders from the people to help educate the children, and co- 
operate in every well-directed agency of home or outside ori- 
gin. The great educational excursion-train is in motion; and 
no man, down South, is big enough to block its agen Even 
the Courier-Journal cannot destroy the free high-school 
system of Louisville, though it may be run over in the frantic 


attempt to butt the engine. 

— One of the hopeful elements in Southern education is the 
high character and admirable zeal of the State superintendents 
of public instruction. From the accomplished scholar and 
schoolman, Dr. Newell of Maryland, to the genial and enthu- 
siastic secretary of the Texas Board of Education, Hon. O. W. 
Hollingsworth, we have not met one who seems to fail in due 
appreciation of his great task. As a whole, they are not ex- 
celled by any group of public men in any portion of our coun- 
try, and no body of public men is now doing so much for 
American education as they. It would be an excellent and 
graceful act of courtesy and ———— if, in some way, these 
hard-worked and faithful schoolmen could receive some for- 
mal demonstrations of the high esteem in which they are held 
by their brethren in the North. At least, let our Northern 
State superintendents accept their cordial invitation to come 
to Atlanta in July. 

— A curious old book is Horry’s life of General Marion, now 
one of the rarest of American publications. The author re- 
lates a conversation with Marion, in which the brave partisan 
leader sets forth the great need of popular education in the 
Carolinas at that early day; marking out a line of operations 
now followed by Supt. Thom n, of South Carolina, in his 
compaign against ignorance. An interesting story was told us 
by an ex-Confederate captain of a South Carolina regiment in 
the late war, composed of mountaineers of Scotch a 
who, in the intervals of pom and fighting, kept a schoo 


going till every man who survived went home with a good out- 
fit of the three R’s. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PourricaL Greece. Demosthenes. With ex- 
tracts from his Orations, and a critical discussion of the Trial 
of the Crown. By L. Brédif, former member of the Superior 
Normal Schoo! of France, doctor in the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris, professor in the Faculty of Letters at Toulouse, 
rector of the Chambery Academy, University of France, etc. 
Translated by M. J. MacMahon, A.M. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. Price, $3.00. 

This work is by an able scholar, who has devoted more than 
twenty years to the study and teaching of ancient letters, and 
has particularly studied Demosthenes and his contemporary 
orators. All who are interested in the Greek language and lit- 
erature will welcome this masterly and impartial analysis of 
the writings of the renowned orator. 

The author opens with a scholarly preface on the political 
eloquence of Greece, which rendered the age of Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries famous. The author comments at 
length upon the three ages of Attic eloquence. In the first 
period he cites Themistocles, the greatest man of Athens be- 
fore Pericles, whose oratory was characterized by precision 
and simplicity, penetrating acuteness, and a fertility of thought. 
Pericles he regards as the most finished type of his age in or- 
atory; who was, however, a genuine statesman rather than a 
professional orator. He never wrote his orations, but impro- 
vised after laborious meditation. Says one, ‘‘ He left the goad 
in the minds of his hearers.’’ In the second period he classes 
** Antiphon,”’ the author of Grecian written discourse, which 
proved an innovation favorable to the perfection of eloquence. 
This was the period of the “ Sophists,’’ who were skillful in 
decomposing thought into elements in order to compare and 
contrast them. The influence of this class was rather favor- 
able to the growth of eloquence, but pernicious in its effects 
as regards the morals of Greece. During the third period the 
sentiment of moral grandeur disappeared from Hellenic soci- 
ety, and yet it was the epoch during which eloquence was 
brought to perfection in the immortal productions of Demos- 
thenes and Aichines. In the subsequent chapters of this val- 
uable book the author treats of Philip the Athenian, Demos- 
thenes, the man, the citizen, the statesman, and gives an 
analysis of the principal elements and characteristics of De- 
mosthenes’s eloquence and his oratorial contests in political 
debates at Athens. Healso devotes a chapter to invective in 
Greek eloquence, and one to the relations it held in the light 
of truth and morality. Demosthenes, in his arguments against 
Philip, showed his sentiments to have been based upon a phil- 
osophy of sound morals and justice in political action. The 
religious opinions of Demosthenes often wavered between 
blind fatality and Providence. His ideas on religion were 
those of a pagan moulded by the doctrine of Plato, while his 


” achievements as a statesman and as an orator fill and animate 


his entire life. Chapter IX., on the Trial of the Crown, will be 
studied with a special interest by the classical student who has 
read the oration on the Crown, and the oration against Ctes- 
iphon. Professor Brédif draws a marvelous sketch of the two 
great adversaries of their times, and their acts, their abilities, 
and their feelings, their rise and their fall. The Analytical 
Table of Contents is a great addition to this scholarly work, 
which classical] students will prize highly. 

Messrs. Griggs and Co. have shown their usual good judg- 
ment, and presented this work to the reader and student in 
large, clear type, and in excellent, substantial binding, with 


gilt top. 


Harper’r CYcLop2pIA OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN Po- 
ETRY. Edited by Epes Sargeut. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This valuable Clyclopedia of Poetry will be welcomed by a 
vast number of our readers, to whom Mr. Sargent was person- 
ally well known. His life had been devoted almost exclusively 
to literature, and it seems fitting that he should have spent his 
last days in putting the final touches upon a work so well 
suited to crown the labors of a well-spent life in his chosen 
field of usefulness. No American was better fitted to garner 
the gems of British and American poetry than the genial and 
cultured editor of this work. His reading was comprehensive, 
and his judgment sound and discriminating. His friends all 
mourn his loss, and regret that he was not permitted to live to 
see this, his last book, published, although the concluding 
pages were in type, and corrected by him a few days before his 
death. In this excellent Cyclopedia, which is especially de- 
signed for household use, are found selections, judiciously 
made, from the best poets. Brief biographical notices of each 
author are given, including interesting incidents of their lives, 
and condensed statements of their characteristics as writers, 
which greatly enhance the value of the work. In examining 
this collection, the reader will be impressed with the fact that 
much of the best poetry of modern times has been the product 
of feminine genius, The plan and scope of this work is excel- 
lent, and the compiler has enriched the volume with many apt 
and original facts and much sensible criticism in regard to the 
evidence of intellectual progress made by women in the pro- 
duction of trae poetry. Selections are given from the writings 
of many of the “minor” poets of both sexes, and from 
anonymous writers, who have produced pieces that have such 


merit that they deserve recognition and presentation in a work 
of this character. 

A very full Index of authors, and of the titles of the selec- 
tions is furnished, and the Index of First Lines appended to 
the volume makes a very convenient concordance for the dis- 
covery of many a poem which lingers in the memory, but which 
few are able to find. This beautifully printed octavo vol- 
ume contains 958 pages, bound in elegant style. This work 
will nobly perpetuate the memory of Epes Sargent, and at the 
same time furnish pleasant reading of the most refining infiu- 
fluence and character for thousands of domestic firesides. 


ARIPHMETICAL FRAME. With a Key Prepared for the use of 
Teachers only. New York City: Patented and Manufac- 
tured by John Gould, 72 Murray street. 

The Arithmetical Frame is an ingenious but simple piece of 
school apparatus, by the use of which a teacher can keep the 
various classes of a school actively employed in arithmetical 
practice with little actual labor. It consists of a frame in 
which are arranged eighteen slats, each having upon both sides 
plainly-marked figures in black. The slats turn upon an arm 
adjusted in the frame-work similar to the slats of an ordinary 
window-blind, each being moved separately by means of a 
small knob on the right-hand side of the frame, and by means 
of a coil-wire spring are locked into the desired position. The 
Arithmetical Frame which, is placed in a position before the 
school where all the pupils can read the figures, is so con- 
structed that several classes can be working from it at the 
same time, each on their own topic without interference, and 
the teacher, by means of the key, can instantly detect any in- 
dividual errors. For a single general exercise of ten minutes 
once or twice a week in Addition, we know of no method so 
easily used as that of Mr. Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. It is 
equally well-adapted for drill and practice exercises on all of 
the fundamental rules and their applications. It is emphat- 
ically a labor-saving apparatus in teaching arithmetic, and will 
be found of special value in the thousands of ungraded Amer- 
ican schools, where the teachers are burdened with many 
classes. By following the plain and simple directions laid 
down in the Key, teachers can vary almost indefinitely the 
practice-work of the pupils using this Frame. 


TALKS with TrAcHERS. By A. D. Mayo. Boston: New 
England Publishing Co. 200 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains forty-one of the suggestive, practical 
**talks,’’ by Mr. Mayo, which are well known to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL. He has had a long and varied experience as 
a school committeeman, and his voice and pen have contrib- 
uted, mostly as a labor of love, to the promotion of the purest 
type of American culture. His friendship for the teachers of 
the country has influenced him to use his best efforts to 
arouse the public mind to the value of their noble work. One 
grand purpose of these inspiriting papers was to bring the 
teacher, the children, the parents, and the whole people to 
know each other better, and “‘ work together for the good 
of all.’”’ It isa book forevery educational library, and its read- 
ing will quicken the interest of all who desire to improve the 
schools of our land. There is no uncertain sound in what Mr. 
Mayo utters. He thinks, feels, and acts constantly for the 
good of the cause of education. Read his new book. 


COMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Explaining the reasons for the changes made in 
the Authorized Version. By Alex. Roberts, DD. With 
Supplement by a member of the American Committee of 
Revision. Authorized Edition. New York: Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


The object of this manual is to explain the general grounds 
for the departures from the Authorized Version which are 
found in the revised translation. It will be found an instruc- 
tive and useful companion to the new version, now being crit- 
ically examined by thousands of English readers. It is ar- 
ranged in three parts. Parts I. and II. treat of the changes 
arising from an amended text, and Part III. discusses the 
work of the American Committee, showing what portion of 
the revision made by this part of the joint committe was 
adopted, and the points of variation. A convenient Index of 
Texts is appended. It is a neatly-bound volume, and will be a 
great help to a full understanding of the work performed by 
ihe Ang] -American Committee. 


SWITZERLAND. Hy Harriet Slidell-Mackenzie. Lothrop’s 
Library of Entertaining History. Arthur Gilman, editor. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Books of travel in Switzerland are numerous enough, and 
many of them of little worth. What has been needed is a pop- 
alar and reliable history of that wonderful little republic, 
which tells the story of the country not only in the past, but 
shows its present condition. For the past fifty years Switzer- 
land has been overrun in the traveling season by visitors, a 
large number of whom are Americans; and the letters which 
are written home and find place in hundreds of American news- 
papers, descriptive of scenery, climate, and people, have 
made the country familiar to those who have remained al! 
their lives on this side of the Atlantic. But Switzerland has 
something more to recommend it to those who read than its 


and glaciers. There is as great a charm in its political inde- 
pendence, and in the history of the causes which led to it. 
As has been remarked, Switzerland may be considered an 
epitome of civilized Europe ; all the parties, the theories, the 
expectations, and the pretentions which agitate larger States 
may be seen here, making it a country remarkable among 
the States of the Old World for its moral as well as its physi- 
cal peculiarities. Miss Mackenzie has been a close student of 
the history of the country, and her volume deserves a promi- 
nent place in our literature. It is very fully illustrated, and 
bound uniform with the previous issues of the series, India 


and Egypt. 


— Hall & Whiting, Boston, have in preparation a George 
Eliot Daily Calendar. 

— John Wiley & Sons have just issued a second edition of 
West Point and the Military Academy, a manual of informa- 
tion to those about to enter that institution, by Edward S. 
Farrow, U. 8. A. 

— James R. Osgood & Co. have arranged to publish an illus- 
trated work on The Public Service of the State of New York. 


President Chadbourne, of Williams College, will be the editor; 
Governor Cornell will contribute a historical sketch of the 


State. 

— Harper & Brothers have in preparation Farm Festivals, 
by Will Carleton; Beauty in Dress, by Miss R. M. Oakey; and 
in W. J. Rolfe’s Shakespeare series, The Comedy of Errors. 
They have also in press ‘“‘! ! !,”° a romance by Rev. George 
H. and a ‘Sketch of Thomas Carlyle,’”’ by Moncure 
D Conway. 

— R. Worthington will supply the trade with the édition de 
luxe of the Decameron and Heptameron, just printed by George 
Barrie, of Philadelphia. This edition, one of the finest in the 
American market, is printed on + < per, with leaves uncut, 
gilt top, and is bound in white cloth with gilt stamp. The 
illustrations, by Flameng, are on India paper. 

— The Mathematical Visitor, edited and published by Arte- 
mas Martin, M.A,, member of the London Mathematical Soci- 
ety, is issued semi-annually, and published at Erie, Penn. ; price 
$1.00 a year, in advance; single numbers, 50cents. The num- 
ber before us is No. 6, completing Vol. I. It contains a vast 
number of problems and solutions suited to all grades of stu- 
dents, editorial notes, notices of books and periodicals, etc. 
It is a most creditable magazine, and proves the editor an able 
mathematician. 

— Lee & Shepard’s new novel recently issued, Rosecroft, 
by W. M. F. Round, is having a large sale. It is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant book. It is a novel of rural life in Massachu- 
setts. It portrays the people, scenery, and customs of the 
country residents of the Old Bay State in a very pleasant and 
readable way. The plot is a very good one; the incidents 
pleasing if not highly dramatic, and the character-drawing is 
excellent. The style of the writer is easy and graceful. 

— E. Steiger & Co., of New York, announce that they will 
issue this month an ebridgement of Cyclopedia of Education, 
by Kiddie and Schem, to be entitled The Dictionary of Edu- 
cation and Instruction, embracing with the necessary modifi- 
cations and abbreviations, those articles which relate directly 
to the theory and practice of teaching as well as home educa- 
tion. The work will be printed and bound in superior style, 
and will be sold at $1.50. Specimen pages can be had by ap- 
plying to E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 

— The second number (June) of the new monthly magazine, 
entitled Progress of Science, fully confirms the good opinion 
we formed of it from the first issue. Its conductors are evi- 
dently alive to all the new discoveries and inventions of the 
day, and ready to lend a helping-hand to those who seek to 
make known the possibilities of scientific principles in all of 
their varied whether it be ‘‘ Arial Navigation,” 
** Science on Ghosts,”’ or ‘‘ Science in Timbuctoo.’”’ The ar- 
ticles are generally brief and pointed, and from the pens of 
writers who both think and invent. The price is only $2.00 a 
year, or 20 cents for a single number. . 

— Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, and I. K. Funk & Co., 
the authorized American agents of the Oxford edition of the 
Revised New Testament, were taxed to the utmost to meet the 
demand upon them, the delivery of orders commencing as 
early as four o’clock in the morning on the day of publication. 
In Philadelphia, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the agents for 
the Cambridge edition, were also pushed to fill the wholly un- 
expected demand. The sheets were only released from the 
Philadelphia Custom House on Thursday, but at midnight the 
firm delivered to A. J. Holman & Co. 12,000 unbound copies, 
which were bound before the sun arose, and were delivered to 
the various bookstores of the city and to private subscribers. 

— The School of Life is the title of a thoughtful essay by 
William R. Alger. He seriously but pleasantly compares the 
world to a school, the countries its rooms, the nations its 
classes, the desires, ideas, experience, and example its teach- 
ers, nature its principle book, and so on. Having dwelt upon 
the condition of this great school, he proceeds to treat the chief 
lessons taught, the true aims of the pupils, the motives and 
rules, etc. This partial outline will show the drift of the essay. 
It is a book of special suggestiveness to teachers, and sho 
be carefully studied by them. It is published by Roberts 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A VISIT TO THE ALLOWAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AT AYR, SCOTLAND. 

We wish the readers of Taz JoURNAL oF EpucATION could 
have started from Glasgow one pleasant July morning, for a 
ride of forty-three miles to Ayr; for, to be in Scotland and not 
to visit the former home of Robert Burns is not to be thought 
of. Ayrshire has a reputation across the water for its fine 
farms and dairies, and our eyes were constantly occupied in 
looking at the thatched cottages, and the women working like 
men in the fields, hoeing or haying, as the case might be; but 
always standing still to stare as the train of cars or “ car- 
riages ” moved along. 

Arrived at the town of Ayr, we had a walk of two Scotch 
miles to the cottage we wanted so much to see. On the way 
we picked wild-flowers, finding the English ivy (a house-plant 
here in America), trailing on the ground and covering ruins in 
Scotland as freely as in England. An old Scotch woman, car- 
rying a basket of luncheon to her son in the hay-field, went 
our way for awhile, and although her accent and manner in- 
dicated that she belonged to the humblest of Scotch peasantry, 
yet she could tell us of “* Bobbie Burns’’; indeed, she would 
have been ashamed not to know of one whose memory the 
Scotch hold so dear. 

And now we come to the little thatched-roof cottage, and 
read, that here, on the 29th day of January, 1759, 


ROBERT BURNS WAS BORN. 


Coming from the house, we wend our steps across the street 
to what seems a very respectable stone-house, having, what 
nearly every Scotch house has, a flower-garden and well-kept 
rows of currants and gooseberries, and in the rear a small veg- 
etablegarden. ‘‘ What pansies, roses, geraniums,” etc., we say 
atonce. The roses deserve a second mention, for their size 
and beauty (Standards they are called) excite wonder as well 
as admiration. But we have to do with the inside of the 
house after all. A servant who answers our ring, tells us, 
‘The school-door is on the side, and that the ‘ schoolmaister’ 
will be found there;’’ for unlike our school-buildings at home, 
the schoolmaster lives in his scheol-house. In the entry are 
the hats and sunbonnets of thechildren. A knock at the door 
brings Mr. McIndoe, the teacher, who finding we are teachers 
from America, United States, Massachusetts, and near Boston, 
cordially bids us welcome. The children just look up to see 
who is entering, then resume their work. They are boys and 
girls from seven to fourteen or fifteen years of age, and this is 
agrammar school. There is very little to attract the eye in 
this plain school-room, except the children themselves. They 
were writing in books, copies their teacher had set for them, 
or drawing from studies of Scotch landscapes; the master 
passed among them, directing or commending. We were 
constantly impressed with the serious air of the teacher, 
which was communicated unconsciously to his pupils; of their 
very apparent aim to do their task well; and also when talking 
to the master himself, of finding such a union of knowledge 
with such simplicity of heart, as comes, we think, from in- 
timacy with children and from a country life, as well as from 
book-lore. 

The teacher invited us to pass down the “‘ forms,” and view 
the work they were doing. 


SLOWNESS, NEATNESS, AND CAREFULNESS 


were stamped on nearly all. Here Robert Burns, in ‘‘ Auld 
lang syne,” came a pupil, and we were just wondering if any 
embryo poets sat before us, when, as if divining our thoughts, 
Mr. McIndoe said, ‘‘The teachers from America would, per- 
haps, like to hear you sing.’’ Accordingly the master, their 
teacher in music as well as in all else, sang with them: “‘ The 
Wood o’ Craigie Lea,” ‘A Man’s a Man fora’ That,’’ “ Robin 
Adair.” The master said he did not know the author of the 
last song, but agreed with us that it was a fitting testimony to 
the memory of the poet for the children of a later day to sing 
his poems, The children sang as they did their writing and 
drawing, with a seriousness and a devotional air indicative of 
the old Presbyterian home-training. 


“Where are the primary-school children ? we asked.’”’ “Come 
with me,” said the master, leading us to an adjoining door, 
and in a small entry, with whitewashed walls, we saw a long 
row of children (many of whom were barefoot), and a young 
Scotch woman in charge of them. “The schoolmistress,”’ 
said the master, by way of introduction. This teacher seemed 
more like a “Yankee,” and the children, perhaps because 
younger, had a more sprightly air. They were reading in 
their primer. 

At noon there was an hour’s intermission, and now the 
children went promptly out, and after answering the inquiries 
of the master in regard to our schools in America, and after 
his expressing a wish to see some American periodicals, we bade 

“good-bye” and after receiving a bouquet of the roses, 
Pansies, ete., from his garden, which the teacher seemed to de- 
light in as a part of his school, we went to visit the ‘ kirk,” 
just a little way on, which 


’O SHANTER”’ 
has rendered immortal. We said, at once, if these lives which 
the schoolmaster and mistress are daily shaping, become any- 
thing like as fair as these beautiful flowers, raised in the outer 
garden, then may they both rejoice in their labors; for the 
sturdy, self-reliant air of these children was good to see. 

At the old “kirk” we looked into the window, where 
“Tam ”’ struck bis chin in his fright, and we were smiling so 
broadly that the children from the street, who recognized us, 
laughed too, making us recall again that world-wide compli- 
ment to Ayr, which says: 


“ Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
For men and bonny lasses.’ 


Half-a-mile from the school-house is ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,”’ whose 
‘Auld Bri’? we crossed. You remember the conceited 
new bridge said of it, 


“ Auld vandal, wi’ your r, narrow foot-path ofa street, 
Where twa-whee when they meet.” 


But we began to tell of the visit to the school, and have wan- 
dered half-a-mile to Bonnie Doon;”’ and, lest this long ac- 
count prove less interesting in the telling, we close, promising, 
at some time, an account of a visit to one of the large schools 
of Edinburgh. M. E. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luc, Augusta, Me. 


— The Eastern State Normal School closed its second year 
under the present management, Thursday, June2. Supt. Luce 
and Messrs. Hinckley, Plummer, Rowell, and Philbrick of the 
trustees were present during the two days given to the exam- 
ination and graduation. The graduating class numbered 20 
young ladies and gentlemen. Wednesday was given tothe ex- 
amination of the various classes of the school, showing the 
honesty of their own work, and the thoroughness of their in- 
struction. The higher classes, especially, gave evidence that 
their training had not been of the high school or academic 
sort, but rather, as it was intended, in the line of the teach- 
er’s profession. The trustees expressed much pleasure at this 
pronounced feature. The numerous exercises from the model 
school, conducted by students, emphasized the fact just re- 
ferred to. This department is of incalculable value to the 
school, and that it is permanently established is a matter for 
congratulation. On Wednesday evening a telling and eloquent 
address was deliverered by Rev. George B. Spaulding, D.D., 


of Dover, N. H. Thursday morning the graduating exercises 
occurred. The parts were well written, and while, of course, 
of especial interest to the class, afforded much entertainment 
and pleasure to the large audience present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— The catalogue of Phillips-Exeter Acad. for 1880-81 in- 
dicates the fact that this ‘‘ fitting school’”’ ranks among the 
very best in the nation. Under the management of Dr. Albert 
C. Perkins as principal, the school has sustained its well-earned 
reputation. Two hundred and thirty-four students are en- 
rolled,—41 seniors, 80 middle, 58 junior, and 55 preparatory. 
This school has recently tested the excellency of its system of 
discipline, and the efficiency of its principal, by quelling some 
disturbance made by a few thoughtless ‘‘ young Americans.”’ 
The fact that such ‘‘storms” occur in a school is the best evi- 
dence of the existence of wholesome laws and parental over- 
sight, and tends to strengthen the public confidence as to the 
reliableness of its management. The difficulty has been greatly 
exaggerated by a correspondent of the press. The following 
statement, we are assured, comprehends all the facts: 

‘Seven students have had their connection with the Acad. 
severed on account of their participation in the recent disturb- 
ance. Of this number two are of the senior class, and the 
others members of lower classes. They are all permitted to 
remain in Exeter and receive private instruction outside of 
the faculty. ‘The seniors will be allowed to go before the coll. 
examining com. from Harvard Univ. These seven are all 
sufficiently advanced to be examined for coll. admission. 
There are ten others who are suspended from recitation for 
four weeks by reason of their connection with the demonstra- 
tion above mentioned. These ten will rejoin their classes at 
the end of the month. The affair resulted from the expulsion 
of a student for making himself conspicuous in his association 
with two pupils who were expelled last fall. The faculty had 
forbidden alt members of the Acad. to associate with those 
two-scholars. The universal opinion of the students, includ- 
ing those who participated in the unfortunate occurrence, is 
that the breaking of glass in professors’ houses was not the 
work of any member of the school. There were only from 
twenty to twenty-five members of the Acad. who took part in 
the unpleasant affair.” 

That the principal is fully sustained is evident from the fact 
that a parent of one of the expelled boys says ‘“‘he wants to 
send another son there where such measures are taken to pro- 
tect students against the influence of vicious companions.” 

. :—To many of the alumni of Dartmouth Coll. the 
TR reer in Tae JOURNAL concerning affairs at Han- 
over seem hardly fair to all parties. In the issue of May 26, 
the sum of $20,000 is mentioned as having been received by 
the Coll. during Prest. Bartlett’s administration, and “ nearly 


every dollar of it without any solicitation from him.’’ While 
so much may have been received ‘‘ without” such “solicita- 
tion,”’ yet fully $100,000 besides has eome to the Coll. within 
the last four years, in various sums, solicited by Prest. Bart- 
lett, either alone or in conjunction with the efforts of others. 
Again, it is the impression of not a few of the alumni who 
reside within visiting distance of Hanover, that the discipline 
of the Coll. has improved during Prest. Bartlett’s administra- 
tion. It is unquestionable among those who know, that the 
financial part of Prest. Bartlett’s work, particularly in his en- 
deavor to prevent deficits in current expenses, has been upon 
thoroughly sound principles. Some of the alumni of Dart- 
mouth Coll. feel that a prest. who found to his great surprise 
its central and chief department greatly embarrassed finan- 
cially, and who has done much to extricate it, who has enforced 
pone order and maintained a high standard of real scholarship, 
who is so frank and positive that men are never in doubt as to 
his real sentiments, and who is so thoroughly on the side of 
good morals and sound doctrine, ought at least to receive some 
credit, even if it be true that he has sometimes erred in judg- 
ment and been guilty of infelicities of speech. AL. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—The four battalions of the High School regiment, 
comprising 23 companies, held their prize-drills on Thursday 
and Friday of last week, on the stage of the Boston Theater. 
Half a day was devoted to each battalion, each company of 
which went through a prescribed set of manceuvres, and to 
the company showing the most proficiency a beautiful silk flag 
was awarded, a second prize of a similar character being given 
to the secon tcompany. There was also a competition in 
the manual! of arms for individual prizes (a gold and a silver 
medal), in which four picked members of each company took 
part. These were followed by a sword-drill by the officers, a 
bayonet-drill by a volunteer squad of thirty or forty boys, and 
an exercise by the drum corps. The judges were military gen- 
tlemen, officers in the State militia, different ones being in- 
vited to judge the several battalions. The audience was com- 
posed of the friends of the boys and interested spectators, and 
the proceeds from the sale of admission-tickets went to pay 


for the use of the theater, band, and incidental expenses, all 
of which are borne by the boy officers, who depend upon these 
receipts to reimburse them. The drills, both company and in- 
dividual, were on all hands pronounced excellent, and gave 
great satisfaction to all concerned, especially to those who 
were so fortunate as to secure the prizes. 


The second annual exhibition of sewing in the Bowditch 
School, this year, was a great success. Over two hundred vis- 
itors were present, and examined with great satisfaction the 
work of about two hundred and fifty different girls, embracing 
undergarments of all kinds, sheets, pillow-cases, and various 
other articles of domestic use, all made by the girls during the 
regular sewing hours of the school year, no work being allowed 
to be done at home. Instruction in the art of mending had 
been made quite prominent, and mended garments and darned 
stockings were shown, whose workmanship would put many 
a housekeeper to the blush. A few pieces of very nice em- 
broidery were also to be seen. Many of the pupils of this 
school come from the humblest homes, where they can have 
no training in sewing; and not only do the effects of this in- 
struction show themselves in the improved dress and appear- 
ance of the girls themselves, but also in the gradual improve- 
ment in the homes from which they come. It is evident that 
no time and money is more wisely expended in the education 
of these girls than that given to instruction in sewing. 

— The Joseph Cook Greek Prizes in Phillips Acad., Andover, 
for the present year, have been awarded to F. D. Greene, of 
Constantinople, Turkey; P. 1. Welles, Fayetteville, N. Y.; and 
A. J. Foster, Reading, Mass. Profs. Packard and Seymour, 
of Yale Coll., were the Com. of Award, the subject of exam- 
ination being the Greek of the Acad. course. Mr. Cook’s en- 
dowment for the support of the prizes is $700. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 

PROVIDENCE. — Supt. Eldridge, who has just resigned the 
charge of the State Reform School, which he has conducted 
with great succees for five years, reports the number of chil- 
dren in the school, July 14, 1876, as 157 boys and 33 girls, or 
190 in all. There have since been received by commitment for 
the first time, 374 boys and 52 girls, making 426. There have 
also been received 43 boys and 7 girls who had been connected 
with the school prior to July 14, 1876; making the total num- 
ber of different individuals belonging to the school in five 
years, 574 boys and 92 girls. Of the 374 boys and 52 girls com- 
mitted for the first time, 48 boys and 12 girls had the misfor- 
tune to have both intemperate fathers and mothers; 110 boys 
and 21 girls had intemperate fathers, and 13 boys and 4 
girls had intemperate mothers. The average age of boys com- 
mitted since July, 1876, has been as follows: boys 14.41 years, 
girls 15 years. There have been but four deaths at the insti- 
tution during these five years. Two colored boys have died of 
consumption, one colored boy of heart disease, after a prolonged 
illness, and one colored girl of diphtheria. There have been 
about one-tenth as many colored children in the school as 
white. There remained in the school at the close of the month 
of May, 131 boys and 17girls. Of the 75 girls discharged 63, or 
84 per cent., are known to be doing well, 6 are reported as doing 


badly, four unknown, and two deceased, Of the boys dis- 
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charged, a relatively greater number are reported as unknown, | 
but it is believed that nearly the same percentage are doing 
well. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Portland, opposite the city of Middletown, is noted for 
its extensive and valuable freestone quarries. The main vil- 
lage is near the river. A large proportion of the laborers in 
the quarries are Irish, and they have a school of their own, 
though it is supported by the public money, and is under the 
direction of the school visitors and subject to the same rules 
and regulations as the other schools of the town. Its largest 
school is under the charge of F. A. Lillie, a teacher of suc- 
cessful experience, who has a supervisory care of the school 
first alluded to. A half-hour in the room in which Mr. Lillie 
teaches satisfied us that he was doing a good work. The intel- 
ligent citizens of this part of Portland will not long be content 
to have school accommodations inferior to those of other towns 
of equal ability. A high school is not only much needed, but 
it would prove a profitable investment for the town. Good 
school advantages always attract the attention of those who 
have children to be educated, and any wise parent in seeking 
a residence will always give preference to the town which fur- 
nishes good schoo! privileges. 

A mile or further up the river is a pleasant village, known 
as Gildersleeve’s Landing. Here the Messrs. Gildersleeve, 
father and sons, have long been engaged in Thip-building. 
The elder Mr. G. is fully alive to the importance of education, 


and has contributed generously to its support. He has no 
children of his own to educate, yet he is ready to contribute 
liberally to secure high-school advantages. The school-house 
at this place has two departments, and the rooms are pleasant 
and well furnished. Mr. Bunce, a graduate of Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, has ch of the higher department, and Mr. 
White of the lower. th rooms were in good condition, and 
both teachers were laboring wpe pe | and successfully. 
With the generous inducements held out by Mr. Gildersleeve, 
we do not expect the people long to delay to provide for a good 
high school. We are under special obligations to Rev. Mr. 
Brayne, pastor of the Con tional church, and one of the 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 

Brown Univ., June 10-18. Prest. Robinson will deliver the 
Baccalaureate Sermon at 400 p. m. Sunday, June 12. 

Tufts Coll., June 7-16. Baccalaureate Sermon by Prest. 
Capen, Sunday, June 22. 

Williams Coll., June 23 to July 6. The inauguration of 
prest.-elect Franklin Carter will take place on the 6th at 2.00 
p. m. in the Congregational Church. 

Amherst Coll., June 26, 27, 28, 29,— commencement being 
on Wednesday, and not on Thursday, as in past years. Since 
1876 there has been no corporation dinner, but this year the 
exercises of graduation day will close with a dinner in the 
gymnasium. 

Smith Coll., Northampton, June 19-22. Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon by Prest. L. Clark Seelye, Sunday, June 19. 

Tilden Ladies’ Sem., Mount Lebanon, N. H., June 15, 16. 

Williston Sem., Easthampton, Mass, June 27, 28. Alumni 
address by Lyman Redington. 

Colby Acad., New London, N. H., June 21, 22, 23. Hon. J. 
W. Patterson will deliver the address before the Lit. Societies. 

Lasell Sem., June 10-15. The Baccalaureate Sermon will 
be preached by Rev. G. L. Taylor, D.D. 

Indiana Univ., June 3-8. The examination of the college 
classes, May 31 to June 3. 

CoLorapo. — Prof. G. H. Stone, of Maine Wesleyan Sem., 
Kent’s Hill, has accepted the professorship of Geology in Col- 
orado Coll., Colorado Springs. ¢ 


Ivurnois, — Shurtleff Coll., under the presidency of Dr. A. 
A. Kendrick, bas a thorough course of study, an able faculty, 
and a liberal outfit, with a goodly number of students to enjoy 
ite advantages. Its catalogue, just received, is neatly printed, 
and speaks well for the college. 

The State Indus. Univ., at Urbana, has issued its catalogue 
for 1880-1, which represents the institution as in a very pros- 
perous condition. It has enrolled 379 students in all its de- 
partments. Though Bhp it has a history, and with its 
motto, ‘‘ Learning and Labor,’’ it will rise to a still higher 
plane of usefulness. 

The twenty-sixth annual report of the Board of Ed. of Chi- 
cago is a pamphlet of 142 pages, very neatly gotten up. It 
contains the report of the Prest., Hon. Philip A. Hayne, the 
report of the Supt., Hon. Duane Doty, and the reports of 
standing coms., with an elaborate appendix of statistics. The 
schools of this city are under excellent management, and in a 


school visitors, for kind attentions. 


highly-satisfactory condition. 


Iowa. — Hon. C. W. Von Coelin, State Supt., is making 
special efforts to render the Co. Summer Insts. effective train- 
ing schools for the teachers of the State. He understands the 
importance of normal training for the success of our teachers. 

MinnesoTa.—The graduating exercises of the Minneapolis 
High School will take place June 22, and will consist of an ad- 
dress by Prof. W. F. Phelps, of Winona, music by the class, 
and presentation of diplomas. The salary of Prof. B. F. 
Knerr, prin. of the high school, was fixed at $1,800, and that 
of Prof. Warren, chemist of the high school, at $1,200. The 
attendance during the month of April was 4,851. 

Supt. W. F. Phelps, of the Winona schools, declines a reélec- 
tion the coming year. 

Prof. O. Whitman has been unanimously reélected Supt. of 
the Red Wing schools, a position which he has held for eleven 
years, the best evidence of his succéss as a school officer. 

The present principals of the State Normal Schools, Prof. 
Shepard of Winona, Prof. Searing of Mankato, and Prof. 
Kiehle of St. Cloud, have all been reélected. 


New Jersty. — The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at the Sea Side Chapel, 
Chelsea avenue, Long Branch, Wed. and Thurs., July 6 and 7. 

Wednesday, 10.00 o’clock, a. m., meeting of the Supts. 

Afternoon, 2.00 p. m. — Opening exercises. Address of 
Welcome, by Rey. C. J. Young, of Long Branch. Reply, 
Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D. President’s address. Paper, ‘‘ How 
Shall Teachers Best Secure Experience with Least Detriment 
to Pupils?’ by C. M. Davis, of Essex. Discussion: W. Has- 
brouck, Ph.D.; Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark. Paper, ‘‘ Mis- 
sion of the Public Schools,’ by Thomas Hanlon, DD., of 
Pennington. Discussion: E. L. Dobbins, Esq., of Newark; 
J. H. Brensinger of Phillipsburg. Miscellaneous business. 
On the beach. Address, ‘‘The New Profession,’ by Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Thursday 9.00 a. m. — Opening exercises. Poem dedicated 
to the Assoc., by Miss S. L. Hamill, of New York. Paper, 
** Province of Schoo! Examinations,’’ by Prof. O. M. Brands, 
of Paterson. Discussion: Prof. Henry Kain, of Camden; 
Prof. Wright Eckersly, of Long Branch. Paper, ‘ School 
Libraries and Proper Reading,” 7. Hon. N. Niles, of Morris- 
town. Discussion. Address, ‘‘The New Schoo! Law,’’ by 
Hon, E. H. Apgar, State Supt. 

Thursday 1.00 p. m.—Paper, ‘‘ A]Course of Study Adapted 
to the Natural growth of Mind,’’ by Prof. D. B. Seott, of 
New York. Discussion: F. RK. Brace, of Camden; Prof. E. O. 
Hovey, of Newark. Election of officers; reports of commit- 
tees. Off for some sport. Address Hon. Benj. H. Brewster, 


of Philadelphia. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


noticed in these columns, please state that |A of years, who has given 
them advertised i URN attention 8 e usic 
- +dmwreeed ert in THE Jo AL OF teachers at Smith College and at Boston ; a church or- 


ganist for 7 years; has been a learner and teacher of 


UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


NOVELLO! 


music for 15 years 
branches, 
an 

Box 


a Address GREENFIELD, Mass., P. O. 


WANTED, 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 30 years’ 
standing, for sale on easy terms very cheap. If 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 


and healthy. Ample grounds. 
active educator. 


; @an teach French or the Higher 


under oe not sold will rent. Most desirable | 

two iti sty tin 
ear two large cities ¥ n. 
at once to W. H. BOYD, Monroe, Mich.” 


ti Pleasant | ges,—for any department of instruction, lew 
hi h,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 

t is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS scekin 
should have Application-form. Vj ailed for 


and can give the best testimonials 


319 f eow 


DITSON & CO. are the sole agents for the United | YY/NEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


» least expensive, most delightfully 


Largest sco 


Gpecan, lees, Part-songs, &c. The separate Anthems, located, with ablest Instructors. For circulars address 
orus, or Glees, cost but 6c. to 10c. each, and aré/ Hower B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grantville, Mass. 322 d 


very largely used for occasional singing. The following 


Australasia. 58 
rivate Pa 
Palestine. 


are excellent and practical instructive works, and are 
called “ Primers,’’ but are really a great deal more: 


. Rudiments of Music. By Cummings.. ...$ 50 


Summer 


Mme. MEHLBACH, Princi 


Maas. 

partmt., from July 12 to Aug. 16, at Martha’s Vineyard, 
. Students wishing for special practice in con- 

versation, or instruction in the ‘‘ Natural Method 


phiets contain full 
THOS. C00 


Course in German. 


& SON, 261 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 
Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in ame rica, Europe, Asia, 
arrangemen ‘or Personally Th U T h A 
es to Euro t, and 6ac 
Hotel Coupons issued, pr over nion ers ge ney 
500 first-class Hotels. Wircular Notes and Letters of | Provides Colleges 


Credit issued. Cook’s Excursionist and s - 
culars, sent by mail. Address, | every 


postage. ) 
J. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc Institute, 


262 eow 7 East l4rH SrReET, NEW YORK. 


Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 


roadway, N.Y. | gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 


of the “Sauveur/|C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. (367 eow] P.O. Box, 4197, | application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of 


hers will please state the qualifications 


UAGES,” 18 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 


Summer Course in her German De- 


LAPILINUM 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The Organ, By 100 | SCHOOL oF Laxa 
4. Singing. By Randegger ................. 2.00 will give a 
5. Musical Forms. By OE 1.00 
6. Harmony. By Stainer..... -...--.-------+ 1.00 
1. Instrumentation, By Prout ............-.. 1.00 
8. Violin. By Tours.... 1.00 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer 50 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 
A new Sunday-school Song-book. | R. M. 
Price, 3c. Liberal reduction for quantities. 
“ Light and Life to all he brings, 
Risen with healing on his wings. 
Hail, thou heaven-born Prince of Peace! 
Hail, thou Son of Righteousness! ”’ 

From the attractive title to the last page, outside and 
inside, the whole book is full of Life full of Light. 
Send stamps for specimen copy. Specimen pages free. 

OLIVER DITSON & 

323 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 234 Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical instruction is 
= in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
fladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations,and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ) to 
all matriculants of the year. For further information 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 


323 g North College Ave. and 2ist Street, Paria. 


S.S.HAMILL 


THE SCIENCE. ELOCU TION’ 
WILL REOPEN 
SCHOOL of ELOCUTION. 
JUNE 15, 1881. 
481 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHE 
the National School of 

lor ev nterest uman 
ry cultare of Oratory,” The 


of rel » & more th 
NATIONAL SOHOOL of E ON and ORA ¥ was 
established in 1873 and ¢ in 1875, and affords 


and Lecturers, ts departments. 
Spring Term, April 11; Summer Term, July 5. Send 
for to J. H. BECHTEL 
See’y, 1416 and 1418 St., Philadelphia. 315m} 


Teaching,” can be accommodated in her delightfully 
situated “German Cottage.’ Rates reasonable. For 
particulars address, until July Ist, as above. 322¢ 


DARTMOUTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


BOTANY PHYSICS and 
CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, 
MINERALUGY, PHYSIOLOGY. 


Five weeks, beginning July 7th. Address for circulars 
323 EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N. H. 


Summer Art Institute. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
For Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing, 
and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water - Color, 
Oil Painting, and Modeling in Clay. ns July 5, for 
four weeks. Expenses low. Send for Circulars. 
Ss. GOODNOUGH, 
Supt. 4 Drawing in Public Schools, Director of School 
319 g o& Art, Columbus, Ohio. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 

Wait till May for full announcement. 
C. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Secretary of the Presiden 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 
Summer Normal School of Languages. 


Write to 
STERN’S SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF ED TION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET 


For circular of information address F. B. SNow. 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send fer circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part [.—Mathematical Instruments pp-) 
“ il. Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut S., Philadeipbir. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of : 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Pive Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


at worth 
& Me. 


$5 t0 $20 


Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi " ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
940 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
SchOOIS witout charge. gents wanted 
Will “find the central location WESt 
Teachers and “ Mutual Plan” of this AND 
South 


Send stamp for application-form to 
__BATL TEACHERS’ AGEROY, Cincinnati, 0. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many Principals for Acad- 
emies, Grammar and High Schools; Professors for Col- 
leges Universities, and Normal Schools,—Preparatory, 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Lan 8, Otc. ; 
a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for 
English and French, Singing; etc. The season 0 
finely. 25 calls in two days. Almost every mail brings 
some calls. Good Teachers should send stamp for ap- 
plication-form, at once. Address L. B. LANDIS 

tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS, T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


for 


ah 


= “-* 
| 
| | 
( 
| 
pa 
| isa 
= ] 
| 
| Ma 
Ma 
iq 
De; 
Classes 
= = | 
| | 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to Ne 
AL. HOWARD President, 
| 11h se Wellealev. Mass 329 
| The | 
| The | 


June 9, 1881. 


The program will be interspersed with music under the direc- 
tion of Maj. J. V. Allstrom. Dr. T. G. Chattie is chairman of 
Com, of Arrangements, Long Branch. 

J. M. Green (Long Branch), Prest. 

A. B. Guitrorb (Town of Union), Sec. 

Oxn10.—Wooster Univ. has enrolled nearly five hundred stu- 
dents, including 114 in the Medical Department. All the 
chairs are ably filled, and a lively interest is manifested in ‘the 
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of the school in all its de ents has special reference to 
this result. The courses of study, the methods of instruction, 
and the practice-teaching are so arranged as to give to each 
pupil a thorough professional training. This is just as it 
should be in all the States. There can be no complete school 
system without a training-school for the teachers. 

Ann Arbor High School has enrolled 544 pupils during the 
current year, 263 of which were non-residents. 

Michigan Univ. has 32 full professors, with 47 assistants. 


prise, and depends upon its own merits. Such schools rosper, 
and especially when under the management of such educators 
as Prof. James W. Terrill, and his six experienced teachers. 


Wisconsin.—The twenty-first annual report of the Mil- 
waukee School Board gives that city credit for 37,742 children 
of school age, 17,088 of which are enrolled in the public schools. 


The average cost per pupil for the current year was $18.10. 


work of all the departments. The graduating class num- 
bers 37, being the largest class that has left the institution for 
ears. The Baccalaureate sermon will be delivered by Prest. 
aylor, on Sabbath, June 16, and will be followed by the 
customary exercises, closing on Wednesday, June 22, with the 
conferring of degrees, etc. Everything indicates a pleasant 
close of a good year’s work. 


MicHiGAN.—The Normal School is, by the Constitution of 
the State, made a part of our educational system, and is placed 
under the control of the State Board of Its sole aim is to 
qualify teachers to perform ge A the various kinds of 
work required in the public schools. ence, the organization 


number 1,534, 
rof. Fairfield has the successful management of 528 pupil 
v. Jerome will, this year, present the diplomas to classes 
graduating from the Saginaw city schools. 
TENNESSEE.—The State is fortunate to have secured the 
appointment of Rev. W. S. Doak, D.D. as State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instr. Dr. Doak is a man of marked ability, and an ardent quainted with the vast resources of Canada and the States, 
friend of popular education. and their facilities for absorbing English-speaking peo 
The State Normal School, at Winchester, is the largest of | Some of our readers may wish to communicate with him: —_ 
its age in the State, having enrolled nearly three hundred | ters can be addressed, Mr. John James Jones, care of Mr. T. 
pupils the past year. It is sustained entirely by private enter- Board, Box 310, Windsor P. O., Ontario, Can. 


FOREIGN. 
EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. — 
Mr. John James Jones, member of the School Board of Lon- 
don, and Director of the London Samaritan Society, left Eng- 
land on May 12, on behalf of the working classes of the United 
Kingdom, to make himself personally and practically ac- 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


S Pp E N Cc E R j A 316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK: EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
New and Improved BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 


Dustless Cra Dustless Erasers, &c. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. Kindergarten Material, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


I@~ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. £2 
Agents Wanted to present our improved School material. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers q 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Pusataives Centers and gives Information of the 


STEEL 
PENS. 


The “TRIUMPH ” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


GLOBES: 60 Different Styles, 
See special circular. 


This School is organized for the pu of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction | 2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
in those branches of Nataral Science which seem best snited for public-school work. ools. Ag 
The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased ay Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. ia } 
facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. \ T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, —. 


DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS. BOARD OF MANAGERS. 312 
CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. _— 
PHYSICS PHYSIOLOCY Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 
NATURAL HISTORY. * | supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. Agents Wanted. Agents Wanted. 


A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 
We want 


The School is located at LAKEsIDE, OTTAWA Co., OBIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside LADY AGENTS WANTED. TEACHERS 


Positions now for number of teachers, both sexes. Im- 


sa cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. e accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. | energetic Lady Agents to sell to WOMEN ONLY, an arti- | mediate nominations to those qualified. Blanks matled. 
For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of ee, cle of real hyoten c merit. For particulars and liberal | 4. Sturdevant, A.M., Sec., Fult. Av., E. NewYork, N.Y. { 

Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, terms, address WAGNER & CO., Chicago, Ill. 322b AGENTS WANTED FOR A BUSINESS that is per- 

311 eowtJy1 Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohic. manent and profitable. $25 

ith a to $60 a week is now being made regularly, introducing 

. Complete Mistery of ite Re- Dr. Tiffany’s new superb volume. Eminent critics say 

LI D Ol T CO 27 Bond St., NEW YORK, viaion.and of all former Versions. of it: “ your For- 

\ A OTURERS. “It is a superb volume.”—Howa rosby. 


more valuable or beautiful volume has 
ever been issued.””—Journal of Education, A cer 
tain success for capable canvassers, men and ladies. 
For particulars address RUSSELL & 

tf eow 


aid, 75 cta 
JONES BROS. & CO., 


The Purest and Best Cosmetics. 
Cincinnati or Chicago. 


Velvet Cream, for effects housework, by ex. $1.00 : 
“ t Sells Faster and 
Complexion Yiask, supreme beautifier, 3.00 


100 Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood 

by Dore and other 

artists Ne 

Rese Wine, for Pimples, by express.......... 1 00 | Cosmetic Gloves, for the hands, by mail..... 3.00; FP ; 

Liquid Coraline, for. Lips heeks, byexp. .50| Creme de Camille, natural enamel, by exp., Pp sta nf 10 Federal Street, Boston. 
“ d 


Depilatery, for Superfluous Hair .50| Clever Dew, for Moth-patches, by exp........ not Delay. Secure 
ramola, for Offensive Perspiration, “ .50| Luceral, instant relief, by 50 Territory Now. T AC H F RS ANT D ges to 
Desciptive price list of our SCIENTIFICALLY-PREPARED COSMETICS mailed free. Mieow | aes Steady work all Spring and 


TEACHERS WANTING Summer. For full particulars address J, ©. McOURDY a 
Paying work all summer will do well to correspond; & 00., HILADELPHIA, PA. 3141 i 
with the editor of “ Progress of Science.” il) 


235 Washington Street, Boston. og 
SALARY after a successful trial. 321 WANTED, q 4 
1 TEACHERS, to learn my plan of selling q 
By Cc. C. FISHER, 


TEACHERS books, and them to teach others, and start 
W. quem their fields. 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. ANTING Men of ability, not afraid of hard work, will be paid 


This is no new-fangled settin d ce all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- | the BEST and MOST RAPID SELLING |, .4) of from $1200 to $1500 the first year, and from 
mon-sense book, in ch and radical alike avoided. Widely used in training- BooK LOO PUBLISHED this season for ones $2500 ye 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. Agents, who can T in i Ss clear large es with secon: , ccessf 

Price to School Officers and Teachers, 4@ cemts, postage paid. certaint 7 NM ’ add a — = short trial. I have offered men — for their — 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, on, a eS Se year’s work. Some Teachers who have been at wor 
countess ot WAY a Paden less than six months are now making double what they 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. mt secure territory for this work 
if they intend to canvass paw FO make mo-| received as teachers. Give age and experience, and 


BUSINESS, WwW. J. HOLLAND, 


Just Published, Ladies OF gentlemen 
who have any thought of such business, send for our 993 b SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A BOOK EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD READ Sa 


Talks With ‘Teachers. |“. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


Address 
318 tf 


GENTS! AGENTS! 
gt new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AnD SHADOW 


is the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are 
the bri ed as 


61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., 
or Concord, N. H. 


WANTED, 


t and shady sides of real fe, and 
BY A. D. MAYO. Three men of decided ability to learn how to canvass — John B. Gough “i 
Ig@~ Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.25. successfully. Every man will be fully trained and| can portray them, For Pathos, Humor, sad mites tales ts 
shown how to do the business required of him. A gaar- 10 tol. S8@th thowand in 1000 Agents 


wanted, men and women. Now is the time. 
Terms ‘Send for Address, 
tory and Spenal & Pubs., Hartford, Comms 


NEW -ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


of Teachers and 


The Mutual Provident Association of Boston} Benet of 


Ate antee will be paid from the start to men who can please 
me. Give age, experience, and salary wanted. 
JAMES L. JOHNSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


322 b 


A 
t 
| 
4 
4 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, | 
| 
| 3236 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 

Companion to Revised New Testament. - - 
Boswell and Johnson. - - - - - 
Political Eloquence. - - - 
Literary Style. - - - - - - 
Miller’s Daughter. - - - - - 
Chaplain of the Fleet. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 185. 

elen - - - - 
Hi r’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. Illum., 8vo, cl. 
Birthday -book. - - - - - 
Life of Voltaire. - - - - - - 
New - - - - 

rs. Harper's Awakening - - - 
Two Young H - - - - 
Switzer - - - - - - 
Poems. - - - - - 
Private Devotions. - - - - - 
Rosebush. No. 34 of “ Satchel Series.” Sq. 12mo, pap. 
New Testament. 2 Parts. Seaside Lib., No. 1000. 
Story of Ireland. - - - - - - 
Earl of Mayfield New edition. - - : 
Manuela Parédes. - - - - - 
Random Rambles. - - - - - 
Map of Country Around Boston. - - - 


An Elementary Algebra. 12mo, half roan. - - 
Harvard Shakespeare. Vols. XIV.,XV., XVI. Cloth. 


Romeo and Juliet. Second edition. Sq. 16mo, cl. 


Mistakes in Teaching. Am. edition. 16mo, pp. 136. cl. 
*Sconset Cottage Life: a Sammer on Nantucket Island. 
Contrasts. 12mo, pp. 400, cl. - 
American Nervousness. . 380, cl. - - 
Poems from an Editor’s le - - - - 
Memoires of Gasparin. Pp. 130,cl. - - - 


Publisher. 
Roberts Cassell, Petter, G & Co, N Y 75 
Waller “ “ “ “ 50 
Brédif 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago $3 00 
“ “ “ 1 
e Harper 
Besant & Rice ~ Mal 20 
“ 1 00 
Sa nt “ “ “ 450 
T Knox “ “ 250 
Emerson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Parton “ “ $6, 1100 
& Co, Phila .15 to 16 00 
Alden D hrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Jenness “ ss 1 50 
Mackenzie “ “ “ 1 50 
Haver E P Dutton & Co, N ¥ 1 75 
Sewel “ “ “ 60 
Wm Bradford W B Smith & Co, N Y 20 
>. New York News Co, N Y 2n 
Dumas “ “ “ 20 
Boucicauit J R Osgood & Co, Boston 10 
May T B Peterson & Bros, Phila 75 
Roberts Bros, Boston 10 
Moulton 1 26 
Williams A Williams & Co, Boston $1 to 3 50 
Wentworth Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 45 
“ “ “ 9 60 
J L Haghes C W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse nO 
AJ Northra “ 50 
M R Grende G P Putnam’s Sona, N Y 
Dr G M Beard “ ani “ 
H F McDermott “ “ “ 
Gen O O Howard a < «@ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announce that they have pur- 
chased from Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co. an interest in the Standard Supple- 
mentary Readers (formerly known as Swin- 
ton’s Supplementary Readers), and are pre- 
pared to farnish them for introduction and for 
regular supply on the same terms at which 
they have hitherto been offered. As will be 
seen by reference to the advertisement of this 
great Western House, on the last page of this 
week’s issue, they publish some of the best 
standard books in the country. They have 
just added to their admirable list two important 
geographical works of Car! Ritter, late profes- 
sor of Geography in the University of Berlin: 
1. Geographical Studies, 12mo, 356 pp., $1 00; 
2. Comparative Geography, 12mo, 220 pp.,$1 00. 
(Translated from the original German by Wm. 
Leonhgrd Gage); bound uniformly in full 
cloth. Duffet’s New French Method, by F. 
Duffet, Paris, France; revised by Alfred Hen- 

uin, A.M., University of Michigan; 12mo, 
cloth, 394 pp., $1.20. Key to Duffet’s French 
Method, 60 ctse.; Duffet’s French Literature: 
Brief Extracts in Prose and Poetry from the 
writings of fifty of the best French writers; 
12mo, cloth, 168 pp., 72 cts. The Franklin 
Writing Speller, containing 32 lessons of 40 
words each, with space for correction of mis- 
spelled words, on fine manilla paper ; price, 
5 cts. Also, a five-cent Eclectic Spelling Tab- 
let; the design of which is to facilitate writ- 
ten spelling from dictation. The tablets may 
be used by pupils standing in classes, as they 
are blocked on stiff board, and can readily be 
written upon while held in the hand. Each 
tablet contains 25 lessons, of forty words each, 
on fine manilla paper. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. M. W. Tewksbury, New-Eng- 
land agent, No. 8 Hawley street, Boston. 


THE complete program of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, — fourth annual 
session, — to begin July 13, 1881, and continne 
five weeks, five days in the week, till August 
16, will be found on the first page of Tux 
JOURNAL. An examination of the several 
departments and lists of instructors will con- 
vince our readers of the extended scope of the 
course, and the eminent character of the gen- 
tlemen who are to conduct the several depart- 
ments. The Department of Didactics will be 
under the personal instruction of Col. Francis 
W.'Parker, of Quincy fame. The theory and 
practice of teaching prmary and grammar 
grades will receive special attention. Among the 
other distinguished teachers will be J. H. - 
erton, of Salem, Mass.; W. J. Rolfe, of Shake- 

fame; Robert R. Raymond, of Boston 
School of Oratory; Benjamin W. Putnam, 
professor of Industrial Drawing ; Th. Heness, 
originator of “‘The Nat Method” of 
teaching ; Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
of the department of Geology.and Palwon- 
tology, and many others. For information 
about any Department, address the professor 
in thereof. For information about 
rooms , ete, address the local agent, 
Rev. J. D. King, Cottage City, Mass. For 
other information about the Institute, address 
Homer B. Sprague, Grantville, Mass. 

We invite the special attention of school 
offieers and teachers to the new card of the 


Boston, in our present issue. The Object-lesson 
Cards announced are complete in three series: 
1. On the Vegetable Kingdom, a set of 20 
cards, $10.00; 2. On the Mineral Kingdom, a 
set of 14 cards, $10.00; 3. On the Animal 
Kingdom, a set of 14cards, $10.00. The value 
of Object-Lessons as a means of elementary 
instruction is now universally recognized, and 
these excellent Object-lesson Cards have beev 
prepared to meet the demand. Their special 
eature consists in the subjects being illus- 
trated by specimens of raw and manufactured 
materials attached to each Card, which give 
to the lessons an interest more vivid and per- 
manent than can be attained by mere pictorial 
representation. The sizeof each Card is 20 by 
13 inches, and each set is inclosed in a hand- 
some stained and varnished wooden box. 


Tue fifth season of the Detroit Hvening 
News Grand Pleasure Excursions from De- 
troit will leave Detroit July 1, and the ticket 
will be good for 14 days. The American Insti- 
tute of Instruction will hold its sessions this 
year at St. Albans, Vt., beginning July 5. As 
St. Albans is less than 100 miles southeast of 
Montreal, and the round-trip ticket from Mon- 
treal can be obtained for $250; teachers can 
use The Evening News excursion-ticket, and 
leave Detroit on one of the regular trains of 
July 1 or 2, stopping over at Montreal long 
enough to attend its sessions, 


Messrs. SCRIBNER & Co., New York, have 
decided to offer the St. Nicholas, an illustrated 
magazine for girls and boys, edited by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, at special terms to teachers 
and school-boards who desire to make the ex- 


riment of using St. Nicholas in their schools 
or supplementary reading. Correspondence 
is invited, and terms for current or back num- 
bers (the latter to be supplied at a particularly 
low rate) will be made known upon applica- 
tion. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 315 zz 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
29822 (P) New York City. 


CRYSTAL LAKE HOUSE, 


Canaan Street, Canaan, N. H. 
A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT. 


near by. erz and those wishing to per 

sue the y ov the art ov Short-hand wil find bere a 

0° at er’s Commercial 

College, 161 Tremont 8t., Boston, hav been removed 

here for the summer, till October. ction also 
. Address 


Boston Schoo] Supply Co., 15 Bromfield street, 


DERBY & BON Fred. Fae 
828 Canaan Street, Cnonan, 


ONSPECTUS iisrox “ A Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, IN MAP FORM, 5x 4%, feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges, ACTI VE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Address CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 


The standard, beautiful, and incomparably cheap books of the Literary Revolution 


are in demand far beyond our resources for manufacturing them. We must manufac- 
ture and sell quickly immense editions of these books in order that we may afford 


the low prices, and ~ that we may trans- 
fer our capital to Wh | y C 
and sale of still I e ou an 


the manufacture 

other standard 
books for which we are having most urgent demands. If, therefore, you want any of 
the books named below, order them promptly, as we shall after a few days cease 
to manufacture these editions, and they will then not be obtainable in the market, 


Books 2 Cents. Cariyle's Heroes and Hero Worship. 


es's Brief Biographies. 
The Gospel of Matthew, Revised Version Books 30 Cents. 


* Luke Wei » Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 

F Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 
Homer's Iliad, translated by 

Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary. 

Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Tom Brown’s School- Days, or Thomas Hughes. 
Reminiscences, by Thomas 

The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale. 
The New Testament, Revised Version. 


Books 35 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
Corinne, by Madame de Staél. 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 
John Halifax Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock Craik. 
Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Romola, by George Eliot. 


Books 40 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, translated by Carlyle. 
Milion’s Poetical Works. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

Baron Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, illus- 


trated. 
£sop’s Book of Fables. illustrated. 


Books 50 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated. 
Masson’s French Dictionary (formerly $1.50). 
American Patriotism.—Famous Orations. 
Geikie’s Life of Christ. 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
Green’s Larger History of the English People, ? 


John, 


Books 3 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers, Formerly sold at $1.25 
each. 


Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. 
Macaulay’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

Merchant of Venice. 

14 other principal Fiays, each. 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Thomas Hughes's The Manliness of Christ. 


Books 5 Cents. 


Handy form, poper covers. 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richardson. 
The Light of Asia, b win Arnold. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; price 6 cents. 


Books 10 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel De Foe. 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas Hughes. 
Hypatia, by Charles 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The New Testament, Revised Version. 


Books 15 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 

Romola, by George Eliot. 

Uarda, an Egyptian Princess, by Ebers. 

Corinne, by Madame de Staél. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompeti, by Bulwer. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock Craik. 


Books 25 Cents. gre 


ght o sia, by w rnold. Chambers’s clopeedia English terature, 4 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richardson, vols., $2. ” 


A Cyclopaedia War. 


ce on’s, per cen than nson’s ; v large $15. 

QUICK. BEFORE WAR IS OVER. Specimen pagesfree, 
slander or supply our publi- 


5,000 Booksellers  ,sian« Terms to Clubs 


We allow the following terms to clubs: On 3 copies of any one book, 5 per cent discount: on 5 copies, 
_! per cent; on 10 copies, 15 per cent; or on $0 net selected from the list, 15 per cent discount. Descriptive 
c 
req 


~ ~ 9 and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be sent free on 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANnaceEr. 764 Broadway, New York. 


® Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; 

General Agents * Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart 

& Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 120 Dearborn street; San Francisco, 

Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & 8. P. Richards; Baltimore. 

W.E.C. Harrison; Richmond, Randolph & English; Pittsburg, James Robison; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton 
Lyon & Co.; Minneapolis, S. M. Williams. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


te Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERICAN OZONE GENERATOR, «1 simp!© 
and effective apparatus for the generation of UzoNnE, which is Nature’s great disinfectant, OZONE effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in * 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us : 


|HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Manon 25, 1881. 
Gentlemen : — Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school-room, I 
am fally persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. The atmospbere of the room is at al} times plea* 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially 4 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an im rtant ai 
in correcting the evils arising from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


Ge Send for deseriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities. 
Not $6.00. HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 


Headquarters for New England, 3 ARCH 8T., BOSTON ; Chicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. ©ow 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


DURABILITY is an essential feature in Black- 
boards, as that saves money. Saving of cray- 
ons and erasers is another essential feature, as 
such articles cost money; another feature 
which is of vital importance to teachers and 
pupils, and may be very largely avoided in 
Swasey’s Blackboards, is the prevention of 
chalk-dust, which is so unhealthy and is of 
more importance than saving money; for it 
saves the health of teachers and scholars. 
See Mr. Billing’s letter (of the Webster School, 
Cambridge), in last week’s JOURNAL, and Dr. 
Hagar’s, of the Salem Normal School, in this 
week’s JOURNAL, to substantiate the assertion 
that J. A. Swasey’s Blackboards are the best 
and cheapest. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brat- 
tle street, Boston. 

(Mr. Hagar’s Letter.) 
SALEM, Mass., June 2, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston : 

Dear Sir :—Ten years ago you furnished the 
Salem Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard-surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as it was when 
first puton. I have not seen any other black- 
board-surface which I value as highly as that 
furnished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


Any of our readers seeking for a delightful 
summer resort should read the card of Mrs. 
Derby & Son, Canaan, N. H., in Toe Jour- 


NAL of this week. Mrs. Derby is well known 
and indorsed by those who are acquainted with 
the Crystal Lake House. Address as above 
for terms and full particulars. 


TEACHERS should read the announcements 
on the first page of this issue of Tuk JouRNAL, 
of the Schools of Languages, to be held at 


Catskill, N. ¥., and St. Albans, Vt., during the 
summer vacation. For full particulars address 
S. M. Stern, School of Languages, 309 Madison 
Avenue, New York city. 


ToRMENTING PiLEs.— Kidney-Wort is an 
unfailing remedy for that tormenting disease, 


piles. It moves the bowels gently and freely, 
and thus removes the cause. Do not fail to 
try it faithfully, either in dry or liquid form.— 
Sun and Press, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Young Folks’ History of America; ed. by H. Butter- 
worth; 153 ills., pp. 535, 16mo, cl., $1.50 ... The Count’s 
pened by Emile Gaboriau; 80 cts. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 

Nez Perce Fomh an account of his-ancestors, his 
lands, his confederates, etc.; by O. O. Howard, Brig. 
Gen. U. 8. A.; cl., $2.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Library; by Andrew Lang; with a chapter on 
Modern Englani; ill....Books; by Austin Dobson ; 
ill., cl., $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Literary Style,and Other Essays ; by Wm. Mathews, 
LL.D.; cl., $1.50 .. Demosthenes ; by L. Brédif; trans. 
by M. J. MacMahon, A.M. ; cl., $3.00. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment ; by Alex. Roberts, D.D.; with Supplement by a 
member of the American Committee ; Authors’ - 
tion; cl., 75cts. N. ¥.: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


The Literary 
Revolution. 


To keep in good humor the peo who delight 
in good +" to wake up the slow phew LH who 
are inclined to go to sleep in the summer, in of, 
| : ‘pose um, in the wini and to prevent our 

iends, 
ers, from for- Chea 
we have concluded to publish a few more cheap 
If we are to name 


rincipal p! in beau- 
tiful type, for 3 eents. At Three Comts. 


the same price you may have 
Macaulay's “ Life of Frederick the Great,” former price 
is or Carlyle’s “Robert Burns,” or Lamartine’s 


Li « 
en Washington Irvin 
ots,” or Thomas Hughes’s “Manliness of Christ.” 
Irving’s wonderfal, delightful, heretofore 
Sketch Book,” which contains the incom- 

veforadime. Forthe” pride A Dime. 


Tom ‘Brown we will give you “Tom Brown 


book ever written, exce’ » which 
you can have also’ 


T 
charm those who 


f 
Cr USOE. Sight in'fction, 
e m 

Cooper celebrated nov: ane 


which wort Mohicans. 


pe, neatly 


rtionatel 
mo>hiet form, as of the qu 
ed, 
throughout the 5 000 ooksellers 
United States and C2 to either abun- 
are e 

Batt supply or liberal! publications. 
on ve liberal terms to clubs where no bookseller acts 

Descriptive Catalogue, and illustrated pamph- 


book-making and t setti steam 
ree, on request. AMER GAN ROOK 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, es, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Wight Colleges and 
Beer Open to both sexes. Adiiress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 

RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
Dinas and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
President. 279 zx 


01 W4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Jowa. Six Courses of 
. For es and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. F. MaGoun, Prest. 300 


PROFESSIONAL. 
E DERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Moaros), 
eacon Street, 
303 Boston, Mass. 
Ags. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 


trance examinations, June 7 and 8, and t. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Secs 


co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 


1 course of two years; shorter courses in special 


nee: For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Free Place, Be treet, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


E CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Rano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


OF OF NEW YORK, 
en ‘or circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 Kast 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Maas, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course for women. Observatory, cabi- 
nets, and art-gallery. Li of 1000 volumes. Board 


and tuition, $175 a Address 
32i m MISS WARD, Prin., 80. Hadley, Mass. 


Mare WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West on, 
.H. Patronized by 


Leban 
half the States in the Union, 
m OrnocvuTT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ror catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. (late Deacon Sg Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular ag Special and Ad- 
course of stu ‘oO years. an 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M, 


TATE | SaLem, Mass, 
°. Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mss. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTt. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
Iston 8t., 


259—265 

Business, 
rgarten ry, ani 
of both sexes from three 


Providence 
Scientific Schools, and 
teachers throughout. 


intments 
th complete modern appointments, 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. ZL 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. 
Boarding School for both sexes. 


catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
WICH ACADEM Musical Institute, and 
Co 


A first-class 
moderate. 


ercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 

East R. 63 
TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Ge. N pleasant home, with thorough truction in 
or private. Addregs Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


MY, St. Johns Vt.. 


rior advan for 
to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


ST NEWTON English 
Ww" Address N. T. ALLEN, W. 
BRYANT & STRA BUS. COLLEGE 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Classical 
51 as 


free by addressing. B. STowaLL, Prin 


Publishers. 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopedia 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


IUustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


Planned by HORACE GREELEY. 


Editers-in-C hief : 
FREDK. A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Columbia College, New York. 
ARNOLD GUVOT, Pu.D., LL. D., Prof. of Geology 
and Physical Geography, College of N. J. 

Kt has 31 Eminent Department Editors, 
and 2,000 Contributors from All Parts of the World. 

** JOHNSDON’S,—better in quality, more in quantity, 
and hal/ the price of Appletons’,—is THE BEST.””—REV. 
Dr. KEELER. 

Complete in FOUR and EIGHT volumes. 

THOUSANDS or HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 

‘* Authority for the next half century.”—CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. 

“ far the best.”"—ALex. H. STEPHENS, LL.D, 

“ The best we have.”—WENDELL PHILLIPS, LL.D. 

“ The encomiums are just.”—Ezea ABBOT, LL.D. 

Tt is a peerless work.” —J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 

Nothing superior to it.’”"—Joun G. WHITTIER. 

“ Comprehensive, compact, and correct.”—ROBERT 
C. WintTuRop, LL.D. 

For Circulars or terms to Agents, address 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
321 g. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 ets. each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 


No.1, Sugar. By W. J. Rours, A.M. 

No. 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
No.3. The Language. By W.J. Roure, A.M. 
No. 4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Lincoin. 
No.5. The Employment of Time. By CHAs. SUMNER. 
No. 6. The Sun asa Worker. B WS. R°LFE, A.M. 
No.7. About Combustion. By W. J. Rours, A. M. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo , $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vol 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, prin 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol, cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
H OW National Subscription Agency 


Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO 
SAVE 


and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
MONEY. 
253 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Boeks, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list - 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
Stationery and 
Engraving 
Department. 
Engraved Invitations of all kinds for 
COLLEGE, CLASS, and SOCIETY 
executed in the most approved style 
and at moderate prices, 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
for any work, and ny, needed information freely 
ven. 


Correspondence Invited. 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
S12 Broadway, near Street, 
311 tf NEW YORK. 


T. Harris, LL.D. 


requirements, 


in education.’’—M0. REPUBLICAN, 


UNIVERSAL CATALOCUE. 
Vol. 1881, new Ready. 


sof all Educational Institutions 
the United »— more 
than 3,300 in all. 

o st of EDUCATIONAL PFRIODICALS 
ScuooL OFFICERS, synopsis of PuBLic 
SoHooL SysTEeM, &c. 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 88. 
POLYTECHNIO BUILDING, 


319h 8T. LOUIS, MO, 


leaux, Charades, B 


<* Will make itself a necessity to all interested ; 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY | 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street. 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
It. Mineral Kingdom, ss 66 54 “ 


Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inches, 


Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood Sonar 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. . 323 


The Three Successes of the Year, 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLapg, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
ackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
ergartens, and 


edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kind 
Home Entertainmenta. 


16mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to Scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise PoLLocg, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D, C. 


1 Volume. ié6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


Juvenile 
1 Volume. 


«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Addreas 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular 8. 8S. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Melodies! 
te PRICE UNCHANGED. 


Richest 
Sentiment! 
0 per 100; 
per doz, 


LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and of both WorpDs and Musio! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other 8S. S. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND U8 25 
oTs and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
314 m CHICAGO, ILL. 


BURRS LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


© Ald the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, 
and all Lovers of Books. 


AN INDEX TO FOR IMMEDIATE 


FUTURE USE. 


All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thumb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Conventent, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation. Printed on fine writing- 

per, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page; 
Coond in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles an 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial Reports. Also Indexes made ex- 
sly for the use of Physicians and Lawyers. Indexes 
of any size made to order. Agents wanted. For fur- 
particulars and specimen pages address 
THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 


318h Hartford, Conn. 


FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF . 
THE STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education 


BOOK 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
NEEDS. 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


| 
— 
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RA 
— 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes. | 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. ‘ 
 $Address  E. RUSSELL, Principal. | 
= 
Shakespeare, and will 
you either his of Venice” of "Hamlet or HAUNCY- 
(Beton, Classical, Scientif | 
erent dopartmen’s, Kind | 
Upper, accommodate papils 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students r q 
in all sections of Upper Department. _ | 

at of famous historical fiction. These are only speci- 
mens of the cheap books blish, are all i 
printed, and are nok in the broad side or 
4 jumes of Sduare’’ style, but Bandy pocket 
r volumes, of course in r binding. Our motto, how- 
F worth been that book worth reading is 
large ist of standard Books, to which we are making 
| 8. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 23. 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 

Appletens’ Arithmetics. 

Quackenbes’s Histories. 

edel Ce Copies 

Primary Cepy-Beoeoks (8 Sliding Copies). 

Veoumans’s Chemistry. 

Voumans’s Betanies. 

Barkness’s Latin Series. 

Madiey’s Greek Grammar. 


New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessous in Language, iram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers ef Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef Scheel Management. 

Ballard’s Picces te S k. 

Ballard’s Werds, and Word-W riter. 
Rtc., Ete., Etc. 


Standard Text-Books for 


, comprising 
Schools to Colleges and Universities tent post- id on lication. Li 
Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* 


NEW YORK BOSTUN CHICAGO. 


398 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The Most Popular School Books  /.3.LIPEINCOTT &00., Publishers 
oF THE DAY ARE Invite attention vo the following maationa Works 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’'s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Standard Library Books, 

Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 


KE Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, SEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Breomd@eld St., Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
rUBLiIsH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series ; 


Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
sx 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPH 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
GRADED PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
and MENSURATION. 
SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
THE COMPANION. 
SMITH’'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S PICTORIAL 
ENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 
OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKE R. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 
BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s and Hist’| Beaders; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Heme ; 
Themsen’s New ‘Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
and nd Lessens in Eng- 


Lessons in E — 
ysiclegy and Myg 
J.D. ABRAM BROWN, 
4% Madison 8t., 111 Devonshire St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Fravyois W. PARKER, - o Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of » Gloucester, Mass. 


Specimen copies 3@ ceuts each. 
8. KE. BEEDE, Dubagque, 0. LEACH. N.Y., 4gts. 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, « 60 
WARREN'S READING SELECTIONS, . . 1,25 


The extensive use of the Manual in Schools and col- 
leges is the best evidence of its excellence as a drill- 
book. It is a comprehensive, practical, and cheap; 
— or espe f of its merits is to be found in its very 

ment by teachers of elocution, and by 
throughout the country. Examina- 
tion copies mailed on receipt of two-thirds price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0O., 
and William Street, New York. 


The Sehoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


Se. Leuis, Mo. 


Seymour's Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 az 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. | 40d 
Twenty-three Yolumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard IIL. — 
beth Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Fa Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
enry IV. Part Il.—King Lear. —Taming of the Shrew. 
mail s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 
af FuRNEsSS, Ph.D., ‘in'miy 
itor of the “New Variorum Shakespeare”: “ In m 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
thoroughly admirable, Noone can examine these vol- 
umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which RIN, | God 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. 
Agt. for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel. 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With th Biograpiiteal Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LWREICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, and arranged by CABOT 
LopGe. $1.2 
POETRY For CHILDREN. Edited b 
SAMUEL ELtorT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 2 
, fully illustrated. $1.00. 
STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGUTS. Edited Dr. EviIoT. Illus. 60 cts. 
SiX POPULAR TALES. istand2d Ser. 
ited by H. Capor LonGe. Illus. 20 cts. each. 
SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School wey of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessous in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


& 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- $ 
Lesseonsin Elem. 4-40 


ee’n ms im Elem. Che . 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemintry, 


Lesse Logic 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
lem. Lessons in Astronomy, 


Catalogue sent free on 
22 Bond Street. Hew York. 


Educational 
154 az 


Dinmemeore’s Graded 


Cresby’s 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
SERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH:S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 


“toon 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell), 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, ° 

Parker’s Natural 1.50 
Scott’s Manual of Uni States Histo 55 
Scott’s Review History of the United Sta 70 


’s New American Speaker, . . . 1,65 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 
In a series of Sketches 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvoatTionat PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
Boston 


Public 
antl Btate Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of schools of art 
lence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Natural Series. For schools 
aod fanfic. and 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 


fon Home 5 vols., each 50 
Classics 
t Classical 


Klemm/’s Pocete fur Haus und Schule, 1138 
Day’s Ethics, Zisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s ‘Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural T. 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Publishers. +“ 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westianke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


‘0 | metics form a two-book or three- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and end eng valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For fer information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


land Agent, 
180 293 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRACTIOAL! UNIQUE! 


or 


50 | Specimen Copy, 65 pp.» dy mail, 15 ets. ; per doz., $1.50. 


No Taaenen OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction suggestion 
as to the Lest methods of teaching this most i rtant 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to ers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 6O cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: ’ PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Bases eager. The Norm. pres Reader. 


Fifth 

Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Spelier. 

er’s Natura’ 080 
Lessons in English, and Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Xevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


-| Gummere’s Surveying. New Levised Eaition. 


ree 
Dickens's Child’s History of England. 


aa Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout 
PART I. contains Aes lessons and 8 work and 
is ry for primary schools. 
II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects, It is designed for the 
termediate school or the firat two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical th- 
metic, and gives the pupil n wiledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for o 
Parts I. and II. are also published se tely. 
Bradbury’s Katon’s Klementary and tical Arith- 
k series, but at the 
cost of two books. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the vatnaan as above, or 


HOMAS H. BUSH 
499 70 Metropolitan Block,’ Chicago. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIG@’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, , $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS, 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE ae. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. 12mo,c 1.50 
THE DISEASES OF THE ‘Oi. (A Text- 
k.) cloth. 
WARREN'S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth, 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 
FRESENIUS’S ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new an. Sve, cl. 6.00 
RICKETT’S ASSAYING. clot 3.00 
PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 


tion, 


12mo 
RICE & JOHNSON'S CALOULUS.. (Abridg,) 12° cl. 1.50 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wali Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


®/ 1,250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
moe "s ERS are the latest, Price. Samp. copy 
cover of the best litera- McGuffey’s Revised Introd. 
an at any First Reader 10 4 17 
aed (20) stan standard Second Reader, 3 is 30 
ow - - - 
ey e m m - - - 
The Typography, Printing, and Binding the 8 30 17 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-Engiand Agent, incinnati ork. 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, Gi 


| : Spencerian Penmanship; THOS. NELSON & SONS, | 
— 
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| 
4 
G 
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| POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., Hew Yor gt 
| 


